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We Build a House Ourselves 





FIRM of ar- 

chitects in 
Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, designed to 
order for THE 
House BEAUTIFUL 
this nine-room col- 
onial home of un- 
usual merit. The 
plans when com- 
pleted were so 
good in design, 
arrangement of 
rooms, and in fact 
in all details that 
go toward the: 
making of a suc- 
cessful house that 
we determined to 
build it at once. 
The story of our 
experience in 
erecting this house 
was written up each month by Mr. 
Shumway of our Editorial Staff and 
published serially in THE House 
BEAUTIFUL magazine from Novem- 
ber 1917 to August 1918. So great 
was the interest shown in the house 
and in the chronicle of its erection 
that we decided to reprint these arti- 
cles in a more permanent and con- 
venient form, adding many more 
photographs than appeared in the 
magazine so as to make the story 
complete. 

Everyone who is building or plan- 
ning to build will find this reprint 
most helpful, for we have told of 
each step in our experiment, from 
the selection of the land and procur- 





Under the same management 
as the Allantic Monthly 








A front view of the House We Built Ourselves. It faces Commonwealth Avenue Boulevard. 


ing money for the investment to the 
very last coat of varnish on the floors. 
Our experiences will help you to 
avoid making many mistakes, whether 
you are building this house or any 
other. At the same time we were 
building, we had a well-known in- 
terior decorator of Boston plan the 
furnishing of this house. These ar- 
ticles, which also appeared in THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, are incorporated 
in the reprint. 

This book is the same size as THE 
HousE BEAUTIFUL, is printed on 
coated paper and has heavy green 
paper covers. The price is one dol- 
lar, but as only a limited number 
have been printed, it will be wise to 


A House That Won a Prize 


HE design for this little six-room house won a prize in a con- 
test held by the American Institute of Architects under the 
auspices of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 
thirty different localities all over the United States, the one shown 
here being erected at Springfield, Ohio. We will send, on request, 
sketches of the floor plans so that you may see if this little house 
meets your requirements in the matterof rooms. Complete work- 
ing drawings and specifications are on sale at a nominal price. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ne 


It has been built in about 


send in your order 
immediately. If 
you are not al- 
ready a subscriber 
to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, you 
will doubtless be 
glad to take ad- 
vantage of the 
special price of 
$3.00* for the re- 
print and one 
year’s subscription 
to the magazine. 
(Value $4.00.) Or 
if you weuld like 
to send the mag- 
azine to a friend 
and keep the re- 
print, you may do 
this by sending us 
the two names and 
addresses. 

And now that we have carried 
our experiment to a success- 
ful end and have made careful rec- 
ords of the entire proceedings, we 
are equipped not only by means of the 
Reprint but through our Readers’ 
Service Department to give the best 
and most practical advice to all those 
who wish to build House Beautiful 
Homes No. 1 for themselves. We 
will be glad to send sketches of the 
floor plans and elevations on request, 
and to supply working drawings and 
specifications at an extremely nomi- 
nal price. Full particulars will be 
sent with the sketch plans. 





* Foreign postage $1.00 extra — Canadian postage 50 cents 
extra. H. B. 7-19 











41 MOUNT VERNON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Victrola XVII, $275 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 
Mahogany or oak 
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We are glad to serve our subscribers by advising.them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY MuST 
ACCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ SERVICE, 
UsING COUPON PRINTED BELOw. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this 
Department, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., Boston. 
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The furnish- READERS’ SERVICE does not buy articles mentioned 
ing of a room |= in these columns; please do not send money or stamps 
= for such purpose. 
is a very per- |= Orders should be sent directly to the firms whose names 
sonal matter. = and addresses the READERS’ SERVICE will supply. In 
= ordering articles costing under $1.00 please send price in 
stamps owing to ——- charges on checks. Additional 
postage for mailing should be included. 


GALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


Will give the 
ESSENTIAL TOUCH 
The Bird Bath illustrated 
will be the Delight of any 
Garden. Made in our light 











E are very sure that many of our readers 
E will be glad to know of an “Antique 


Danersk Decorative Furniture =| | Hospital” in New York where excellent re- 

ln the days when the beautiful pieces-of the | pairing and restoring is very reasonably done. tands 36 in, high ee ane Fee Note, 
a Pes | nds 

past were made, there were no “‘ stock sets,” | = “ 

no great factories, but each piece was made 

for the family that ordered it. 


The DANERSK method is identical with thatofthe |=] | [ss 
past. We fashion our furniture from rare woods in 


our dry sheds and finish all pieces in dhe aaiener pre- = NE of our readers offers for sale a plain GALLOWAY TERRA COoITA ©. 


The proprictor of this Hospital isa lock- piece is specially priced at $27.50. 

smith as well, and does general repairing in all Flower Pots, Vases, Boxes, Bird Baths, Fountains, Sun 

metals. [756] Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches, etc., are included in 
our Catalogue, which will be sent upon request. 
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scribed by the purchaser for each . Becaus fe |= : os : : € 

have eo organized veausenh give quick deliveries. Beau- = cherry desk in good condition, with orig- 3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
tiful schemes have been worked out by us for almost = sone ‘ > q ‘ ‘ > j 

all the imported fabrics available today. Make your = inal drawer pulls, for $35, and a set of six 

selection and we will finish it asa unified set. = 


mahogany chairs at $45 [757] = 


Big $2.50 Offer—K EITH? S 


The magazine for Home- 

' builders, and a recognized au- 

thority on planning, building 

and decorating Artistic 
| Homes. 

Each number contains 
PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription, $2.50. 
. = On all newsstands 25c copy. 

Twelve big a odes building numbers and your choice of any one of 

KEITH’S Plan Books 
100 Plans of Bungalows 100 Artistic Homes. 
a Plans catg. below $3000 
ro noe 


Send for Valuable Catalog ‘‘E-7.”” 

Complete sets in charming schemes on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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CUTE squatty sugar bowl and cream jug in 
gray crackle-ware are shown at a specialty 
| . "We 4 . 
| shop for only eighty-five cents. They are 
| 
| 
' 
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most attractive and practical for cottage use 
and—inexpensive—a great point in these 


Use This Chest FREE | ‘™= ae [758] 


T a linen specialty shop, wonderfully good 









100 Plans Cement and Brick. 
50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 











Moth- ie Alia satel ies i. ss 
quality linen centrepieces, exquisitely em- 865 
: rg ; y KEITH’ S, 216 Abbay Bld +» Mi lis, Minn.— 
Proof broidered in Madeira handwork, are very a eee 
Cedar moderately priced at $1.98 for a twenty-four- 
Chest inch size, while a more elaborate eighteen- Pits the area the rarest and most beautiful of birds, as well 
‘ * . ia = the greatest snobs, thrive best in a beautiful country 
Sent on inch size is only $1.49. [759] 
Free Trial OMAR DUNCAN McCUDDY, Oak Wood, Oaville, Logan County, Kentucky 





O many of our readers know and appre- 
ciate the beautiful and little known articles 
in arts and crafts made in this country by the 
Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. Czecho-Slovaks, this much admired people of 
the ideal wedding or birthday gift. Write today for our’ ~ , r 
great new illustrated ee to you. the Czech State created by the World War? 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST ca. De jept. 46 Statesville. N.C. pam a « 
There are hand-made peasant furniture, 
mural decorations, lamp shades and _ bases, dimensions of rooms. Sketches for 
GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS sale ‘ ° a special requirements furnished. 
Di ' he Indi and china, all decorated in the rich and gor- (New Address) Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
irect from the Indian to you. I am geous colors so representative of Czech-Slav WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave, New York City 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 











‘COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES’ 


A handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solvin your building proposition. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 38 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 


Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
Your choice of many styles and designs 
sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects 
Jurs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed in every home. 








ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 

















peasant art. Through each design runs the 








Indian Reservation. Can buy the best | prickly leaf characteristic of Bohemian moun- Seccicaabeadinn Aieten, Uaaanbnth, Laenip. to. 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug tain growth, native berries, flowers, grapes, : 

accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent's guar- od to d bird he whole 6 E . JAMES MCCUTCHEON & Co. 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. nstersis aste irds, the whole—so to | Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
Ws. er tcectiptive booklet and price list. | drunk with color, and very conventional in : : 














W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. . 2 ; 
is ne design. The china is lovely for cottage use 














SUR SNR ERASERS « & arr, vennON SreeeT and so unusual that it is sure to be popular. OUTHERN ANTIQUES on the Dixie Highway. Inspec- 
The clever artist, in his studio ablaze with tion by appointment only. 

piconet een etnies athe. ve color, showed me stunning twenty-inch plat- Box 11 or 38 Fourth Street, Russellville, Ky. 
ters for $6, cups and saucers for $1.50; an 

NUMBER________. NUMBER._____... NUMBER ___. : eleven-piece individual breakfast set for $20; 
lemonade jug and six mugs for $13; wonderful FOR SALE 

NUMBER...______. NUMBER..._______ NUMBER.____ lamp shades from $5 up, and gorgeous plates A Dinner Set of Old English China, complete - - $300 
in a dozen or more designs for $1 and $2. In — a any ene a ~ 

NAME. .__. ee Le ae aN | some a great deal of black is used. Others isnt 





have just the gay colors. And, best of all, 


ee Sa Esha Soe) this clever artist has made special designs for COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 








our readers only. [760] Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ee eT ote cat. : } ee en dies cut. Authority 
Te designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. “WR USE COUPON FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES | ts RGE B. TODD, 57 Cornell Ave, Yonkers, N. ¥. 
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“TAN time” and “fly time” come together, 

and cheap fans are most popular at this 
uncomfortable season. Refreshing is the odor 
from a sandal-wood fan (seventy-five cents). 
Then there are pretty little Japanese silk 
fans, five inches by five and one-half inches, a 
convenient size, prettily painted, for ten cents, 
each. Postage extra. [761] 


UITE unusual and lovely are little blue 

and white Nanking ware flower pots or 
wee jardinieres shown in an exclusive shop. 
There are several different shapes, one as 
pretty as another. One design is a three-inch 
square, another oblong, four inches by two 
and one-half inches, and another sort of ob- 
long scalloped. There is a cunning saucer for 
each, the same shape and with cute little legs. 
The price is only $1, postage extra. [762] 


HAN D-MADE Irish picot edging is reason- 

ably priced at nine cents a yard. Irish 
beading to match is also nine cents and a 
splendid quality real filet one-half inch edging 
is only forty-five cents a yard. [763] 


NOTHING is prettier than a Japanese bam- 

boo bird cage decorated with gay beads, 
rings and tassels. The bamboo is highly var- 
nished, the seed cups are fancy china, the 
swing is a jade ring, and underneath, in the 
one | saw, was a bright orange tassel, the 
whole effect being most artistic. It would 
seem as if a bird would appreciate such a 
pretty home. The cage was round, nine 
inches broad by twelve inches in height. Price 
$7.25. 

Another pretty idea was the gay bead 
chain with rings top and bottom on which the 
cage was hung. Furnished in all gay colors. 
Price $2. [764] 









PERGOLAS 


Lattice Garden Gates and 
Fences Houses Arbors 










The Beautifier of Perma- 
nence and Individuality 
for Public and Private 
Grounds. 

When writing enclose 
10c and ask for Pergola ’ 
Album **M-30” ” 





HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Elston and Webster Avenue, CHICAGO 
New York Office: 6 East 39th St., New York City 





WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, of and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 
Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Sho 
81 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 

















ANCHOR SUPPLY CO EVANSVILLE IND. 








UCH fun as the little one taking his daily 

swim can have with a fleet of wee battle- 
ships, all of which will float! A five-inch 
battleship costs twenty-five cents. A set of 
five two and one-half inch ships costs twenty- 
five cents, and a set of eight two and one-half 
inch ships costs forty-five cents. Postage 
extra. [768] 


HALF-INCH crocheted Irish beading with 

hand-made ball edge, the balls about one 
inch apart, is pretty for summer curtains. It 
is well made and will also launder and wear 


well. [769] 


AN inexpensive lamp shade for cottage use 
may interest some of our readers. It is 
flat, round, about sixteen inches in diameter 
and six inches deep, made of paper in red or 
green in lantern style so it will close flat, with 
black lacquered wooden band around the bot- 
tom, and decorated in Chinese floral design. 
The effect is very charming, and the shade is a 

very good value for only $1. Postage extra. 
[770] 


ARGE in numbers are the designs in candle- 

sticks, both plain and fancy, but many 
prefer plain straight lines in a conservative 
pattern. One popular design in an exclusive 
shop was an eight-inch fluted Corinthian col- 
umn in excellent quality china. It was hard 
to choose between the green, yellow, gray or 
white, all soft shades, suitable for almost any 
room. The price was $1.75 each. Postage 
extra. [771] 
PRETTY hand-embroidered Madeira caps 

for the baby, the fine French mull being 
very sheer and cool, and the work beautifully 
done, are reasonable at ninety-eight cents 
apiece. 

At the same shop we find carriage robes of 
fine white pique, handsomely embroidered 








“Everything for the Fireplace” 
Is the title of our catalog on 
Fireplace Equipment 
It contains the largest variety of 
Hearth Furniture in any catalog. 
“(HOME and the FIREPLACE” 
is our little book on Fireplaces That 
Satisfy. Both are free upon request. 

Write for your copy today. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 W. 12th St., Chicago 


with scalloped edge and embroidered turnover 


ASES are in demand at this season, and 
flap at top for $3.25. [772] 


moderate priced ones are most popular. 
An eight-inch glass vase in pink, steel blue, 
yellow and iridescent shades, flaring grace- 
fully at the top, a very pretty flower container, 
is reasonably priced at $1.25. Postage extra. 
[765] 


MALL shallow tub-like ash trays in Lusco 
ware, an imitation of the handsome lustre 
ware, are priced at fifty cents each. The out- 
side is a soft medium green, and the lining a 
shimmery corn yellow, the combination being 
very effective. [773] 








ERY attractive little crackle-ware jars with’ 

top, suitable for jam or marmalade, are 
priced at seventy-five cents. They are deco- 
rated with an unusual Japanese design and 
would be very useful on the breakfast table. 


MAJOR LAWTON 
RESUMES ORIENTAL RUGS 


SHANTUNG tiffin table with two trays is 
convenient for the porch or sun parlor. The 
stand is designed to fold up and put in a corner 


[766] | While there will never again be great quantity of Land Hen 7 : i 
sparkling gem antiques, I have that quality asever. Worthless = . 
| new rugs have advanced 100 per cent to 300 per cent; good old or behind a door when not 1n use. It 1S We 


— | rugs less than any other commodity gold excepted, Such made, with strong hinges, and one may choose 


rugs are as stable as gold and always will be. _CONGRESS : : 
STRUCK THE LUXURY TAX FROM ORIENTAL RUGS. between a gray stain or black lacquer finish. 


N effective little five-inch china ~flower- 





holder is in the shape of a basket with a br eee tan mean eae When open it holds a twenty-four inch bamboo 
handle. It looks as if it were really braided, | eae, eeecvicd'are om my books: If you wouldbe a ciucere tray on top and a twelve inch tray under- 
and is tinted a soft shade of old blue with an eae i aac sean amnuieealel neath. The trays, of course, may be used 
odd little flower in soft pastel shades here and 1 ao eeeet Senssignive lish at toy weadeatel ose tee Gam aatiiia, quite separately from the stand. Price $12. 


there. The combination is very artistic and MAJOR LL. B. LAWTON, U.S.A.,Retired, Skaneateles,N.Y. [74] 


the price—the best part—only forty-five More than $150,000 of rugs sold to House Beautiful 
cents. Postage extra. [767] readers in the past ten years. 











USE COUPON [P. 2] FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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| Distinction acca | 
} ISTUNICTION architecture i 
mcs mc ce pe ss 
In many localities 
e building stone 
may befoundinold 
fields and fences. 
The illustration 
shows how it was 
used to advantage 
in an American 
adaption of the de- 
lightful Tudor 
style. 
We invite inquiry with 
regard to all problems 
of country building; 
use, garage, farm 
buildings, roads, plant- 
ing, etc. Ss 
ALFRED HOPKINS 


‘Residence of Mrs. Leopold Cahn Architect 
Hartsdale, N. Y.”" 101 Park Ave., New York 


re Roycroft 
Home Furnishings 


Exquisite work in Copper, Bronze, Wood, Leather. 
Hand-made from our own designs, they combine 
wonderful color, fine craftsmanship, and every- 
day usefulness. A wide variety to choose from. 
Write for Catalog ““H”’ and special “‘Get Acquainted” Offer 


The Roycroft Shops, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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SEND +f BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan future homes now with Economy Plans of 
California Homes—noted for comfort, 
beauty and adaptability to any climate. 

** Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10,500—60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows’’ 
72 Plans, $1800 to $3750—60 cts. 

pos **Little Bungalows’”’ 
bien. 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—40 cts. 
PECIAL $1.50 OFFER: Send #1.50 for all3 books and FREE 


Ss get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans ...... 
Money back if not satisfied. 


a 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 206 Calif Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 














The beauty and utility of casement windows 
will be fully appreciated by using 


WILKINS CASEMENT ADJUSTERS. 


Can be used on new or old casements, with 
or without screens. Self-locking and adjust- 
able, easily operated. Write for illustrated 
and descriptive circular. 
GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
meee UNDERGROUND 

ee X(T GARBAGE RECEIVER 

Has solved theproblem of the old swill- 
box nuisance with its constant renewal 
of frozen garbage buckets for thousands 
of people. Why not yours? 

Our truck wheels your ash can up or 
down steps. 


Try our Spiral Truss Ribbed Ash 
Parrels. 


Send for Catalogue on each 


Look for our trade mark. It will pay 
you. Sold direct. 


C. H. Stephenson, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street Lynn, Mass. 














By an Architect 


Question: I have an old fireplace with a 
facing of rough brick of a bad color. How can 
I improve it? 

Answer: If it is undesirable to remove the 
brick, it may be painted direct or covered with 
a thin coat of cement, and the cement painted. 
A dark color is usually best; black or dark 
green was often used in Colonial examples, 
both for the reason that the irregularities are 
less visible, in case the brick is left bare, and 
because there is less chance of discoloration by 
smoke. In an old fireplace, in case the cement 
is to be applied, it is often possible to drive a 
series of nails into the joints, leaving the heads 
projecting about three-eighths of an inch. 
These make a key for the layer of cement, and 
assist in getting a good bond. This cement 
layer should be nearly or quite an inch thick or 
it will crack. Italian fireplaces often have a 
layer of cement carried right over the face, 
jambs and fireback. This is hardly practical 
here, however, if the fireplace is to be really 
used for big fires. 


Question: How should the top surface of a 
door-head pediment be protected from water? 


ANSWER: The upper surfaces of pediments, 
window-headsandsuchsmall projectionsshould 
always be covered with metal or canvas. The 
ordinary metals are zinc, copper, tin or lead. 
Zinc and tin should be carefully painted on the 
under side before being applied, and given 
three coats of paint after being set in place. 
The front edge of the metal should always be 
turned over the edge of the ledge or molding. 
For plane surfaces metal is probably better; 
but on curved surfaces, such as the upper 
surface of a “bonnet top” door head, it is 
much easier to use canvas. This must be 
painted on the under side before applying, and 
on the upper side as well. It pays to use good 
canvas and apply and paint it with great care. 


Question: What sort of colored leaded- 
glass windows are suitable -for use in private 
houses? 


ANSWER: It is easy to say flatly that most 
of the colored-glass windows existing in private 
houses in this country are terrible things which 
ought to be smashed. The so-called “piano 
window,” a small, square, high-set window, 
was not only useless but very ugly. In general, 
it is better to avoid glass with much color in 
domestic work, unless the windows or medal- 
lions are designed by a specialist, and of the 
very finest sort. Leading is just as effective 
with clear or slightly tinted glass, while if a 
semi-transparent effect is wanted there are 
various sorts of ‘“‘muffled” or “cathedral” 
glass to use without resorting to violent color. 
Of course, the colored-shield emblems in Tudor 
mullioned windows are extremely fine, but 


these are difficult to do well, and, unless of the . 


best, are better left out. 
4 














Are ideal 
windows for 
modern 
houses when 
American- 
ized by our 
adjusters. 
They oper- 
ate the sash 
without disturbing screens, storm sash 
or curtains. Our beautifully illustrated 
booklet tells why all the windows in your 
house should be casements. It’s invalu- 
able to home builders. So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


3 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 

















HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


The dependability of Hodgson materials and construction is 
the result of more than twenty-five years’ experience in build- 
ing portable houses. ; 

You will find sturdy enduring quality in whatever kind of house 
you wish whether a cottage, dog kennel, bungalow, bird house, 
garage or poultry house. Hodgson Houses stand for years, 
without need of repairs. 

We ship the painted sections complete—you have only to bolt them 
together. Send for our catalog today. 

E. E. HODGSON CO., 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 East 39th St., New York 


D) 








Control 


HIS device revolutionizes heating plant at- 

tention. Maintains exactly the degree you 
desire day and night— saves fuel and many 
steps — a marvel of convenience. 


wre IN NEAPOLIS™ 
EAT REGULATOR 
is entirely automatic at alltimes. Works per- 
fectly with any heating plant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





T* you intend to build and wish your new home to be different from 

the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you wil! be in- 
terested in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two 
publications described here. ‘* Colonial Houses,’’ with new designe for 
1919, containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and estimates 


for designs in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, $5. 
“STUCCO HOUSES,” containing perspectives and scale floor plans of 
designe suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express 
prepaid, In ordering give brief description of your requirements 
and they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the 
alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof 
dwellings a specialty. Visits for consultation and inspection. 


Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to B. S. Child), 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
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Talks With 
HEN we hear of something particularly good pertaining 
to houses, we like to tell the rest of the members of THE 
House BEAuTIFUL family about it just as quickly as 

possible. The first of the week we received a copy of “Sugges- 
tions for Own-Your-Own-Home-Campaigns,”’ from the United 
States Department of Labor, which we would like everyone 
to see. It is a booklet—short and easily read—which will 
interest every man and woman who has the beauty of our country 
at heart. Whether or not you personally are planning to build, 
it will help you to help those in your city or town or village, as 
the case may be, to cooperate with the Government in this most 
worth-while campaign. It will help to raise the standard of 
architecture throughout the country; and with this higher stand- 
ard of architecture, there must inevitably be a corresponding 
higher standard of interior decorating and gardening. The 
world is what we make it, and the individual plays a most 
important part in the final result. 

In the same mail with this interesting pamphlet came a letter 
from one of our readers—an anonymous letter, we are sorry to 
say—stating that an article which we had run about the Civic 
League in Walton, New York, was not based on fact. We had 





Our Readers 


every reason to believe when we accepted this article that it was 
entirely authentic. It is one of the aims of THE House BEAutTI- 
FUL editors to encourage civic improvements and community 
life, and we are always glad to be the means of informing civic 
leagues what other organizations are doing. We are investigat- 
ing this matter very thoroughly. In the meantime, if there is 
anything in this account which is untrue, we greatly regret it. 

A gentleman who came into THE House BEAUTIFUL office 
this morning and was discussing the magazine very frankly 
with the Editor, said he felt a large part of the success of the 
magazine was due to the absolute sincerity of those responsible 
for the publication. The truth is, we believe in the magazine, 
we believe it has a real purpose, and believing this we are doing 
everything possible to make THE House BEAuTIFUL reach the 
high standards we have set before us. A great deal of time and 
work are given to getting in touch with just the right ones to 
handle the various articles; no effort is spared in procuring the 
best in the country. Our contributors are men and women who 
are interested heart and soul in their work. The result—very 
naturally—is that our readers look forward each month to 
receiving the new number. 
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Portals of the Past 


This portico was formerly the entrance-way to the home of Mr. W. A. Towne, San Francisco, California. 
When the fire swept the city, this was all that was left on the estate, and it was suggested that the 
entrance be taken to Golden Gate Park where it could be enjoyed by all strolling down to the water’s edge. 
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When East Moves West 


A Faithful Expression of Colonial Architecture Found in the Home of Mr. Robert W. Wetmore, in Minnesota 


N the build- 
ing of this 


house ten 


By HARRIET S. FLAGG 


apparent every- 
where. Thestairs 
never utter a 





nails were used 
in places where 
ordinarily four or 
five are consid- 
ered enough. 
Lumber, labor 
and all building 
materials were 
used in equally 
generous pro- 
portions. The 
result is that the 
home of Mr. 
Robert W. Wet- 
more, of Minne- 
apolis, will prob- 
ably attain a 
hale and useful 
old age, like the 
Colonial homes 
of the Eastern 
seaboard. For 
this Colonial 
home “Out 
West” is not 
only a faithful 
expression of 
Colonial archi- 
tecture, but it 
was built in the same spirit of careful 
craftsmanship that characterizes those 
hand-built homes of the shipwright period. 

Ordinarily it is to be expected that a 
man will supervise the actual building 
construction, even select the plumbing, 
heating and lighting fixtures. But when it 
comes to providing for kitchen efficiency, 
labor-saving household devices, closets, 
selecting wall paper, pictures, rugs and 
furniture, it is here that the woman of the 
household usually takes command. Mr. 
Wetmore, however, did all this and then 
assembled his genuine Colonial furnish- 
ings from attics and antique shops ranging 
from Canada to Mexico and from the 
Pacific Coast to the Atlantic. 

The efficiency methods Mr. Wetmore 
employs in his business are reflected 
in the building of his home. When a 
modern business man is undertaking 
some venture with which he has had 
no previous experience, if he is wise, he 
first of all consults an expert. When 
it came to the details of building Mr. 
Wetmore naturally turned to an expert. 











Built in the same spirit of careful craftsmanship that characterizes those hand-built homes of the ship- 
wright period, this house will probably attain as hale and useful an old age as the well-known Colonial 


homes of the Eastern seaboard. 


In this case it happened to be his uncle 
living in Vermont, who had a wealth of 
experience in rebuilding and readjusting 
old farmhouses to meet the requirements 
and tastes of wealthy city owners. The 
uncle came West to supervise the building 
of his nephew’s house, although an archi- 
tect, Mr. Carl Gage of Minneapolis, was 
employed to draw the plans and specifica- 
tions. 

The backbone or framework of the 
house is white pine, selected “A”’ grade, 
free from blemish. The framework is 
covered with one-half inch clear cedar 
shingles laid eight inches to the weather 
and stained gray. The roof is of Vermont 
green mottled slate, and the interior wood- 
work is selected clear birch, white enam- 
eled. 

Each piece of stock was personally 
selected by Mr. Wetmore’s uncle. Even 
the front doorway was first modeled in 
clay and later carved by hand. 

As an honestly constructed house 
this is easily a model. The results of 
such care in building construction are 


“jy murmur or 
squeak when 
ye? trodden on heav- 
ily. Extra heavy 
pine supports 
were placed 
under each tread. 
The ceilings were 
strap-lathed, and 
where ordinarily 
four or five nails 
were used in the 
laths ten were 
placed here. 

A sixty-mile 
sub-zero gale, 
sweeping across 
ice-bound Lake 
Harriet, forces 
not even the 
slightest draught 
beneath or 
around the win- 
dow frames. To 
prove this, Mr. 
Wetmore lights 
a match and 
places it where 
draughts are apt 
to leak through the average window. 
This elimination of cold air around the 
windows is due to the air spaces sur- 
rounding the window frames being thor- 
oughly packed with mineral wool. 

The walls have all been back-plastered, 
thus insulating the house against the 
occasional arctic temperature of a Minne- 
sota winter. The same insulation serves 
as a heat eliminator in summer. Dur- 
ing the hottest August dog-days this 
house is cool. Careful construction has 
made this home as near weather-proof 
as it is possible to build a modern 
structure. 

Mr. Wetmore estimates that the cost of 
building his home in this thoroughgoing 
old-fashioned New England way was 
about twenty-five per cent more than 
houses usually built by contract. 

Anyone might be deceived in looking at 
the reproductions of this house, and not 
give it credit for being as spacious as it 
really is. It has fourteen rooms with a 
fifteen-foot wide, enclosed two-story porch 
running across the rear. The first story 
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Showing the end of the house and the two-story porch. 
The framework 1s covered with one-half inch clear cedar 
shingles laid eight inches tothe weather and stained gray. 





of this porch is subdivided into two rooms, one 
heated in winter providing a sun parlor, and the 
other not heated providing a summer living- and 
dining-room. The second-floor porch is used as 
a year-round sleeping porch. 

The rear of the house is on a hillside sloping 
down to the largest lake within Minneapolis city 
limits, thus providing an opportunity for a ter- 
race. The space under the sun parlor has been 
used as a garage at one end and a sunroom open- 
ing out of the basement for entertainment or 
smoking-room at the other. There are three 
bedrooms and bath on the third floor. 

From an efficiency point of view the cellar and 
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The gilded eagle above the front entrance to the house 
came from an old roof tree on Cape Cod. 


The idea that the furnishings must correspond with the type of house and the spirit 
in which it was built 1s well carried out in this bedroom. 


Bedroom on the second floor opening off the year-round sleeping porch. The furniture 
was picked up from time to time over a period of years. 


July 1919 


electrically equipped laundry are worth 
studying. The furnace has been painted 
with a white waterproof paint so that it 
can be given a thoroughly good hose 
bath. By partitioning off the cellar, 
drafts are shut out and coal bills reduced. 
In the corner of the basement floor is a 
hospitable room with a brick fireplace, a 
collection of old pewter, shelves of books 
and comfortable lounging chairs, where 
the owner and his friends can smoke and 
“talk things over.” Opening out of 
this is a tiled floor sun parlor furnishing 
a wonderful opportunity to view the 
glorious sunsets over Lake Harriet. 

In the furnishing of this house, Mr. 
Wetmore had certain definite ideas. 
The furnishings must correspond with 
the type of house and the spirit in which 
it was built. That by taking time and 
pains, he could furnish this house much 
more economically from carefully se- 
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lected antique furniture picked up from a 
time to time over a period of years than [ : 
he could by purchasing the usual type of 
reproduction furniture. By having the 
genuine antiques he would add more 
interest to the house and he would have 
the collector's fun and excitement of 
getting real antique treasures—in many 
instances, for a song. 

Mr. Wetmore has an opportunity to 
travel extensively in the business in 
which he is engaged, and on these trips 
he has been able to pick up rare bargains. 
While on a business trip to Washington, 
D. C., he spied an old tumble-down 
express wagon being driven by a negro. 
On the wagon was a sleigh-roll bed. He 
promptly accosted the man and finally 
concluded a deal to purchase the bed for 
fifteen dollars. This was a very extra- 
ordinary bed, for when the grime was 
removed the entire surface proved 
to be made of crotched mahogany. 











































Attractive vista on entering the front door—the large 
livable living-room to the right, the summer living- and 
dining-rooms to the left and the interesting stairway. 


A French gilt clock purchased for thirteen dol- 
lars from a Russian dealer in Minneapolis was 
estimated by professional appraisers to be worth 
two hundred and fifty dollars. A manufacturer 
\ ‘ of fine furniture designed an English dining- 
ional | Petey s : room set from a suite of Mr. Wetmore’s dining- 
; + room chairs that he had picked up in Toronto for 
a small sum. The reproduction dining-room 
suites were sold by the furniture manufacturer 
for three thousand dollars each. 

The gilded eagle above the front entrance to 
the house came from an old roof tree in Cape 
Cod. The wainscoting in the living-room is a 
reproduction of one in a Vermont house. The 
. mahogany drop-leaf table (Continued on page 50) 





A kitchen which must be a real joy to work in. Nothing ts lacking 1n the equip- 
ment of labor-saving devices, closets and other things pertaining to real efficiency. 
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From an efficiency point a view, “ ode iat 'dlectrically equipped laundry are wnt pret 
ing. An excellent example of efficiency methods brought to the home. been carefully laid out and the birds well cared for. 


Delightful spot back of the house eae the pinade have 














Not Capri nor Taormina, to be sure, but certainly truly meridional in char- 

acter, and pleasantly suggestive of the classic lands of romance. View from the 

Wattles home, Hollywood, California, looking north toward the mountains. 
Myron Hunt and Elmer Gray, Architects. 


Here (upper right-hand corner), likewise, a pergola hardly from Capri, though 
good of its kind. The happy accompaniment of growing fruit doubtless implies, 
as it should, the presence of shady seats nearby. Oak Knoll, the home of 
Mrs. J. H. Burns, Pasadena. Myron Hunt and Elmer Gray, Architects. 
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The Joys of Living in 
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In a country of perpetual sunshine 
and flowers, the common use of per- 
golas 1s obviously appropriate; but 
there 1s certainly much less justifi- 
cation for them in northern lati- 
tudes. The extent to which they 
have been adopted throughout Amer- 
ica, and the forms which they have 
acquired, are quite absurd. As an 
enticement to living in the open air, 
however, the pergola, as our illus- 
tration shows, may be highly recom- 
mended. One of many charming 
bungalows at Hotel Maryland, 
Pasadena. 


























the Great Out-of-Doors 





George R. King 


One substantial flowering tree near 
the house is worth a wilderness of 
“‘ornamental”’ bushes, though these 
are desirable enough, provided the 
dominant tree mass is assured. In 
a climate, in which, to the gardener, 
all things are possible, there 1s, of 
course, a wider range of choice than 
elsewhere in trees and shrubs alike, 
a larger variety of attainable effects, 
and greater ease and certainty in 
attaining them. All of which com- 
mands the envy of Northerners. The 
home of Mr. ]. W. Neill in Pasa- 
dena. Greene and Greene, Architects. 
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A tree may suffice for shade and yield a finer effect in addition. Striking pictur- 

esqueness of effect such as this not often occurs. When it does, most people, alas, 

find that it hurts their eyes and forthwith remove the impossible thing. A home 
in Pasadena, California. 


It is a question whether these and similar structures (upper left-hand corner) 

are most often built too light or too heavy, of too meagre or too intricate design; 

but the golden mean, as here exhibited, is rather infrequently seen. Porch of 
the Hillman cottage, Pasadena, California. 
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This highly Americanized example of English domestic architecture was built 

in the West and seems to conform to typical Western practise. Shutters Ew Our W estern 
and blinds are used in the West now quite as frequently as in the East— 
sometimes for their ornamental quality. Henry Gunderberg, Architect. 











ne =| Naturally the Settlers Who Pushed 
the West Took With Them Tradi- 
x - A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW BY 









much as they took the children and other mem- 
bers of their family. 

So the first houses built in America, after the 
log-cabin period, when the Colonists were per- 
manently anchored here and had set about build- 
ing homes more architectural in character than 
the log cabins, were practically reproductions of 
their European homes as near as they could get 
them in the modified materials of New America. 
This gave rise to the so-called Colonial type of 
house, a style of architecture well known by 
every reader and readily recognized everywhere 
by its simple facades, containing usually a front 
door in the middle, with windows evenly and 
systematically disposed on both sides. As ac- 
companiments in the way of archi- 
tectural embellishments there were 
green blinds or shutters, molded 
cornices, pretty iron or wooden 
fences, urn-topped gate posts and 
green trellises. Usually a quaint 
Colonial front porch, with columns 
and a little roof, formed the chief 
architectural note of the front; and 
often the columns were two stories 
high, forming the double-decked 
porch, which is so often employed 
in large “mansions” or country 
houses. 

Now if you are a settler in a new 
country and your pocketbook is 
limited you will most likely build 
a small, inexpensive house of the 
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There is a systematic “snap” to the de- 
tails of this interesting entrance that 
smacks of the Western house. Not that 
Eastern houses have not snap, too; but 
Eastern homes are more apt to follow 
older types more closely. Western 
homes are a little more free in imagi- 
nation and less traditional. Austin 
Jenkins, Architect. 


HEN our pioneering an- 

cestors from London deter- 

mined they did not like 
the methods of the then govern- 
ment of England, and decided to 
shake the dust of the mother 
country from their shoes and start 
over again in a new world, they 
built houses in the new land just 
about as we would build them 
under like circumstances. Sup- 
pose, for instance, you and hun- 
dreds more just like you were sud- 
denly to move to another country. 
You would pack up your goods, 
taking with you as much personal 
property as might be readily mov- 
able and proceed to the new habitat. AMONg genes —— ee MNCL iusiemn 
other things you would take your traditions, ' : 
and the first house built would be as nearly like 
the houses with which you were familiar as 
circumstances permitted. 

If you lived in a frame house of a certain type 
before embarkation, then your new home would 
probably be of frame, much like its predecessor 
in the old country. If brick was the material 
employed in the original homestead of yours, 
then your first thought would be to secure brick 
in order to reproduce as nearly as possible a home 
similar to the one left behind in your native land. 

This is precisely what early settlers in America 
did; not only did they bring over with them their 
own ideas of design and construction, but, in 
many instances, they brought actual parts of 
their old homes with them—windows, doors, 
wainscoting, staircases, cabinets and furniture, 
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Many factories are built with windows 
like those in this Western house, but few 
factories have so alluring an entrance. 
If they did, our employees might want 
to stay there all the time. This Western 
type is bold because it is so severely 
plain. That is also why it is so unusual 
and so architecturally attractive—so 
Western, in fact 
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Houses Different? 


Into the Strange, Rough Land of 
tions of England and New England 


CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr. 


cheapest material to be had in the neighborhood, 
though still persistently clinging to the style 
of the old country which, indeed, is probably the 
only architectural style that does not appear 
odd to you. Thousands of settlers did just this 
thing, mostly in New England along the Atlantic 
coast, chiefly near Boston and from that point 
down into what is now Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, and up in New Hampshire and Maine. 
These settlers were not rich, and their homes, still 
standing, are simple and inexpensive, built for 
the most part of wood because timber was the 
cheap ready-to-be-had material of the new 
country. 

If you were a settler of the old days having 
more leisure, and with money at your disposal, 
you would build a house larger 
and more elegant, as did so many 
of the aristocratic planters of Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Maryland, 
Georgia and the South. These, 
also, would resemble the homes of 
old England. Many settlers did 
just what you would do, and we 
can still see, standing and in good 
condition, beautiful Colonial 
homes of the South and in some 
parts of the North. Big country 
houses were usually of wood, but 
many city houses, like those old 
ones in Richmond and Atlanta in 
the South and Salem and Boston 
in the North, were mostly of brick. 
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Here is a brick and stone house built 
after “traditional” ideas and yet show- 
ing a breadth of spirit quite original and 
very Western. Doubtless, it is the only 
house of its kind in the world; a careless 
indifference to stereotyped forms ts quite 
apparent, though there is nothing 
“freakish” about the building. Howard 
Shaw, Architect. 


Not unlike many houses designed by Eastern architects; yet it bas a distinctly 

Western flavor. The blinds are merely ornamental, there not being a suffi- 

cient number of them to cover the group of casements; but if blinds are wanted 
as ornaments, why not? Lebenbaum and Marx, Architects. 
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The bold way in which this loggia 1s 
designed is typical of Western archi- 
tecture. You cannot say that this house 
is “English,” nor should you call it 
“Ttalian,” though reflecting a little of 
both styles. At any rate, it is very un- 
common and uncommonly good. It 
has an atmosphere all its own. 


So we have in America along the 
east coast, houses of brick and 
wood, and in some localities houses 
of stone, greatly resembling houses 
of Europe from which these hardy 
pioneers came. 

Now America has grown and 
grown. Descendants of the early 
pioneers have come and gone, each 
decade stamping its own impress 
upon the architecture of the day, 
and it is interesting to note how 
variable the influence has been in 
different parts of the United 
States. 

Along the New England coast, 
in fact, along most of the Atlantic 
—— coast both North and South, 
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present-day architects and their clients still cling 
to the general characteristics of the houses of 
early settlers. That is, you will find most 
of the house design is Colonial, and one 
has no difficulty in identifying it as first- 
cousin to the houses of Colonial days, if not, 
indeed, still closer relationship, such as brother 
or sister. Of course, there has been a great 
change in the details of these houses caused by 
the difference in the more modern methods of 
construction as compared with Colonial methods. 
But the old lines are there—the simple, straight- 
forward facades, pretty moldings, and even 
green shutters. 

These new-fashioned homes modeled after old- 
fashioned prototypes are very different in differ- 
ent parts of the country, more closely adhering 
to the old forms along the Atlantic coast and 
deviating very much more (Continued on page 52) 
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Mrs. F. Osgood’s Home 


A New England House In 
An Old England Climate 
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The two madrona trees were the only things on the lot fifteen years ago when the 
house was built. English ivy now covers the walls, and tea roses climb over the porch. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





P SHE northern states on our Pacific shore 
have a climate much like that of South- 
ern England—with perhaps even more 

rain and consequently more luxuriant growth. 

English ivy, box, holly, which on the Atlantic 

seaboard are more or less doubtful anywhere 

north of New York, here flourish magnifi- 
cently, and tea roses are as much at home as 
they are in Devonshire and Cornwall. 

The owner of this house was an Eastern 
woman with a love for the Colonial houses 
and gardens of New England, and here was a 
spot where the New England type would find 
itself in the climate of Old England, from 
whence came the inspiration for our Colonial 
__ work. The two madrona trees were the only 
things on the lot, and the house was placed 
to take advantage of the beautiful ever- 

green foliage of these trees. 
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Everything else has grown 
since the house was built 
fifteen years ago. English 
ivy covers the walls, tea 
roses climb the porch and 
fill the gardens with fra- 
grance. Box borders en- 
close the beds of the fore- 
court garden, and _ holly 
makes the outer bound- 
ary. 

The house itself is a com- 
mon New England type, 
based on one built there 
some ten years earlier, and 
this in turn based on the 
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The picture above only faintly 
suggests the wonderful view of 
the mountains across the bay. 


As should always be the case, 
the grounds make a_ beautiful 
setting for the home. 

















In Seattle, Washington 


R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Architect 














Box borders enclose the beds of the forecourt garden, and holly makes the outer 
boundary. The grounds at the front of the house are somewhat formal. ° 

















SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Hyslop house in Brookline, Mass. This par- 
ticular plan is reversed from the latter as, in 
the Hyslop house, the front door would be 
what is here the garden door. 

The house commands a view of the moun- 
tains across the bay, faintly suggested in cen- 
tre picture on the opposite page, marvelous in 
their beauty. 

With this house and place, as with so 
much of our domestic work, the service 
performed by the architect is of the most 
unimportant character, simply borrowing 
and adapting. The real beauty of the house 
within is the dignified proportion of the 
rooms, borrowed by the architect, and cap- 
able of being preserved or quite ruined by 
what is put in them. It is the taste of the 
owner that makes this house beautiful within. 

The real beauty of the 
house without is what Na- 
ture, the kindly rains and 
the warm sun, guided by 
the constant and_ loving 
care of the owner, has 
done to give it its beautiful 
setting. If this had not 
been done, or had_ been 
ill-done, the house would 
have been but a _ bare 
shell. As it is, set in the 
midst of beautiful grounds, 
commanding a_ wonderful 
view, it is a home of the 
right sort, full of peace and 
quiet and beauty. 








Just to sit on the steps drinking 
in the beauties of the roses would 
be a privilege indeed. 


This path leads to a home—a 
home in the very truest and most 
complete sense of the word. 





Hedges in Portland, Oregon, and California 


A Veritable Fairyland from June to November 





Here are some of 
the reasons why 
Portland is 
called The Rose 
City. This is a 
section of a rose 
hedge bordering 
an entrance 
driveway. Many 
varieties of hy- 
brid roses are 
grown in this 
way, including 
Madame Laing, 
La France, and 
the pure white 
Frau Karl 
Druschki; but 
the general favor- 
ite 1s the gorgeous 





pink Caroline 
Testout—so 
hardy and 
healthy and 
prolific that it 
blooms with all 
its might from 
June to No- 
vember, de- 
manding but 
very little care. 
Sometimes the 
tall roses are 
trimmed in 
tree form with 
low-growing 
roses such as 
dwarf raimblers 
banked against 
them. 
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Photo by Helen Eastham. 
These thousands of plants, in strips of earth between the sidewalk 
and the curbing, are entirely unprotected, but practically never 
disturbed—and thev give whole sections of the city the appearance 

of great rose gardens with houses set among them. 
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The lovely Cherokee Rose 

-named after our Indian 
tribe—is really of Chinese 
origin. The white flowers 
and evergreen leaves make 
it a beautiful hedge plant 
in the South and on the 
Pacific coast. It is too 




















Photo by George R. King. 


tender for northern cli- 
mates although it will 
survive with protection as 
far north as Philadelphia. 
The Cherokee rose 1s 
grown in great profusion 
in California, where this 

photograph was taken, 











The Spanish Style Is Well Suited to Colorado 


The Pale Stucco Walls and Red Tile Roofs Against the Usually Intense Blue Sky 


Give 


F the many 
attractive 
residences in 


a Color Effect Both Strong and Harmonious. 


By THEO M. FISHER 


Thomas MacLaren, Architect 


miniature lakes and 
verdant groves is had 
an unobstructed 








Colorado Springs, that 
well-known city of the 
far West, one of the 
most pleasing is the 
home of Mrs. Henry 
C. Watt. Here in the 
sunny southwestern 
country one in- 
stantly recognizes the 
Spanish style as the 
most appropriate, for 
its pale stucco walls 
and red tile roofs 
against the usually 
intense blue sky, for 
one thing, give a color 
effect both strong and 
harmonious. And as 
the designer, Mr. 
Thomas MacLaren—who, by the way, has done some of the most 
interesting homes in the region—well knew, character and effect 
in the simpler type of Spanish building may be gained, not by 
ornamentation, but by capably handled mass, proportion, light 
and shade and color. In the house under consideration we find 
these conditions recognized and met in a noteworthy manner. 
The proportions are excellent; the shadows from the roof over- 
hang, and the emphasis of those architectural exclamation 
points, door and window openings, are well managed. 
Although a town house, the ample plot of ground and location 
at the edge of the residence district suggest the spaciousness of 
a suburban home or even a small country estate. This feeling 
of roominess is further augmented by the fact that the site over- 
looks the Monument Valley Park, across whose winding stream, 
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Photographs by The Photo Craft Shop. 


simple dignity 
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Like one whose geniality is reserved for his intimates, the house here reveals its soul. 





The north facade is really the entrance side of the house, and the impression given is that of 
even severity, though the latter is lessened when the trees and shrubs are in leaf. 


view of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest moun- 
tains, Pikes Peak— 
the centre of a far- 
flung panorama of the 
Front Range of the 
Rockies. 

Aside from the nat- 
ural desirability of the 
location, it seems, 
under the circum- 
stances, an especially 
happy one, for Mrs. 
Watt’s father, the late 
General William J. 
Palmer, who was one 
of the founders of the 
original town-site 
and a man who al- 
ways delighted in furthering the city’s beautification, developed 
the park and gave it to the community. 

With a discerning eye he saw the possibility of transforming 
into a recreation centre the little wilderness along Fountain 
Creek, which divides the east and west sections of the city. 
Careful planning, long time and a large expenditure were all, of 
course, required to accomplish the metamorphosis. To outline 
the development briefly—if the digression may be pardoned— 
we find that first consideration was given to the retention of so 
much of the native character of the tract as was consistent with 
making it useful. Underbrush was cleared, dead trees removed, 
too great inequalities of surface corrected by grading and filling, 
bends in the stream eliminated where necessary, lawns sown and 
paths laid out; but so far as possible the original trees and 
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In true Japanese manner the side facing the garden has been 


made the principal exposure, and wisely, for the best outlook for the superb mountain views made the choice inevitable. 
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The living-room is lighted by 
a long string of casement win- 
dows extending along nearly 
the entire south side. We 
should not fail to observe the 
very old Flemish tapestry; 
nothing better suited to theroom 
could be imagined than this 
time-mellowed weaving repre- 
senting a mythological subject. 


sleeping porches all tie 
the house in a definite 
way to the out-of-door 
world and proclaim the 
occupants’ appreciation 
of a climate which is 
sunny the year round. 
For the landscape de- 
velopment of her grounds 
the owner has chosen a 
scheme entirely unpre- 
tentious and straightfor- 
ward as the illustrations 
evidence. There are no 
Roman benches, pergolas 
or formal garden effects, 
and we cannot but feel 
“that she has chosen the 
better part.” As the 
mountains are the domi- 
nant element of the land- 
scape, the purpose has 
been to keep unobstructed 
the view of them from the 
shrubbery were left as found and augmented by plantings of ever- _ living apartments and the court. So in planning the garden most 
greens and other species. All these have been so skilfully placed of the available area has been given over to a lawn unbroken by 
that, in the few years which have passed since they were planted, any planting except a few shrubs and trees at the corners. This 
they have become, seemingly, a part of the original growth. 
Since General Palmer deeded the park to the city, the muni- 






































cipality and later friends of the enterprise have, among other — 

things, provided an open-air swimming pool, band stand, tennis om —_t 

courts, baseball diamond with small stadium, and children’s FIRST FLOOR PLAN een | 

playgrounds. os I ; 
Naturally the frontage along the three-mile extent of the park, Panter | Lamnonr 

formerly about the least desirable for residence sites, is now the Ne cc ee 

most sought after. Mrs. Watt’s site of approximately two acres Hit hy Seeving , 

faces Culebra Avenue at a point where that thoroughfare touches stains camps NITCHEN Re 

the park near its northern end. As the avenue joins Fontenaro roy | 1 

sss ce. Dining Room rt 


Street on a curve instead of the usual right angle, the lot—a half io. 
city block—is narrower at this end. The garage containing 
chauffeur’s and gardener’s quarters is located on this part. cies 
Between the garage and the residence on the side farthest from 
the street is a screened-in service yard, and between this and the a 
SLeePing 


road a plot of lawn encircled by the driveway approach. ini 
The north facade is really the entrance side of the house, and aa Court — me] 
the impression given is that of simple dignity—even severity— : a 












































relieved by only one touch of decorative detail in the flanking ,; 
pilasters of the doorway and superimposed half circle pediment 
with date of erection in relief. Our impression of the house 
gained from this angle alone would be one of simple dignity— 
even of severity. Quite different is the effect from the southern 
exposure. Like one whose geniality is reserved for his intimates, 
the house here reveals its soul. In Japanese manner, the side 
facing the garden has been made the principal exposure, and 
wisely, for not only the consideration of the most cheerful light- 
ing of the living apartments, but the best outlook for the superb 
mountain views, made the choice inevitable. As a pleasing 
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variation from the entrance elevation the architect has broken SERVTS. RM. SECOND 
his lines and secured variety of mass by dividing the latter into FLOOR 
two wings with a connecting but subordinate centre section. ae PLAN 





The paved court with fountain and inclosing concrete balustrade 
fit harmoniously into this scheme. 
The court, open porch or loggia adjoining it and the open-air 
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ed by Like the living-room, the din- PEGI TS 0 “italia 
—_— ing room is of ample dimen- ffm ee: aay 
early sions. The paneled walls are § BP vay. 
We paintedadull white. Thefire- | “i 
e the place opening has aborder of | <r ena 
try; green-streaked white marble 5 
— framed by a mantel of classic = | 
this design in Frenchgray,the one | 
epre- detail—and just the right one § 
ject. —of architectural decoration. i 
tie ae > 
nite | lawn is in sunken gar- Ps 
loor | den manner with en- a 
the circling gravel path. - 
tion Bordering flower beds § 
. is are banked against the 
’ grassed terrace and the 
de- stone retaining walls at 
nds the sides. Spruce, ar- 
na bor vite and pointed 
ore- cedar are massed at the 
for- four corners of this 
ons higher level on which, 
no too, a few Lombardy 
las poplars set near the 
cts, house afford summer 
eel shade and screen the ser- 
the vice wing. Lombardy 
he poplars thickly planted 
eal are used also as a hedge 
ad- along the entire circum- 
las ference of the garden. 
ted While not entirely cut- 
‘he ting off the public’s 
ost glimpses of the grounds, it provides a_ reasonable The plan shows a house arranged to suit the needs of a 
by privacy and a sense of intimacy—the feeling of a little small family of modest and simple tastes—a few living-rooms 
his | world of home shut in—which all gardens should possess, only, but these ample in size, suggesting, not only comfort, but 
~ | an atmosphere of being freely enjoyed rather than kept 
a “ chiefly for display. 
if ¥ Although the exterior is Spanish in style, the interior im- 
; presses one as having been handled in a way strongly sugges- 
j tive of the best type of a small English country house. This 
j suggestion is heightened by the almost exclusive selection of 
antique furnishings. ‘These, by the way, were originally a part 
of the rare collection gathered by General Palmer for his coun- 
| ] try home, “Glen Eyrie,” a veritable reproduction of a Tudor 
baronial mansion and an estate widely known for its very 
/ exceptional interest. 
: The entrance hall is paneled with white painted wood to 
: the cornice and hasa semi-elliptical ceiling in plaster. One ob- 
| : tains here a foretaste of the furnishing throughout, for there are 
| y old color prints of hunting scenes on the walls, antique Spanish 
| chairs, and an oaken chest and a rare carved walnut cabinet of 
great age. Access from the hall is had not only to the second 
floor but to nearly all the rooms on the ground floor as well. 
[he living-room is of generous size, the dimensions being 
eighteen by twenty-four feet. It is lighted by a long string 
of casement windows extending along nearly the entire south 
side and opening on the court. There is, too, a most inviting, 
deeply set window seat. The radiators have been obscured 
under this, and the additional room devoted to several useful 
| cubby-holes. The fireplace is light gray cut stone and is set 
in a simple mantle of dark stained pine. The doors, in six 
panels, and the trim are of the same material and finish. The 
wall covering of the living-room is of neutral burlap. The 
brightly colored chintz covering some of the furniture and at 
the windows, the large rug with predominating old rose tone 
and the paintings on the walls all combine to give the warmth 
} _S—-_ ——Cte cane te — and life that are needed. We should not fail to observe one 
7 %y ; ‘ { thing else, and that an integral part of the furnishing, the 
The entrance bal is panded with white punted wood tothe coriceand as ery old Flemish tapestry; nothing better suited to. the 
| furnishing throughout, for there are old color prints of bunting scenes on room could be imagined than this time-mellowed weaving 
the walls, antique Spanish chairs, and a rare carved cabinet of great age. representing a mythological subject. (Continued on page 50) 








Notice how the roofs climb the 
hill. This results from a two- 
fold intention, no doubt. There 
is a feeling first of all for com- 
position in mass, so that your 
total effect follows the lines of 
the landscape. In addition, 
there 1s the practical advantage 
that you overlook your house in 
the direction of the view as you 
go toward the rear from part to 
part. This is a typical treat- 
ment for California houses that 
are placed in hilly settings. 
Residence of John T. Allen, 
Hollywood, California. 
Arthur R. Kelley, Architect. 
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Charm the Keynote 


Photographs by 





HERE is no seeking after formality or aus- 

terity among the home-builders of California, 
and the dignity which they seek, if they seek it at 
all, is the dignity of charm. If they studied 
the foreign languages, they would study French, 
Spanish and Italian, the romance languages. We 
imagine that they are even fond of fairy tales. 
Not that they are unsubstantial, but rather 
that they put a value upon other virtues besides 
the values they put upon what are called in 
common parlance the substantial virtues. 
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An artist's cottage in Pasadena. This house is the least typical 
of California of any of the group. The main portion might almost 
have been in New England. The detail is not, however, typica! of 
New England, and there is a freedom in the use of it which probably 
results from local influence. The breaking of the eaves line, the 
little bav window, the finish of the windows, and particularly the 
charming little entrance, are quite at variance with the handling 
of detail in the East. The ell suggests the bungalow type but, con- 
nected as it is to the main house, does not look like a bungalow. 


A most interesting use of materials for purposes of appeal and 
contrast. There are used, and pleasingly used, in this little bit, 
stone, brick, stucco and wood, and the wood itself is varied in texture 

the shingles being hand rived, and the other finish, except the bits 
of carving, being planed. In addition, the foliage adds still further 
variety of texture to the picture. Where, besides in California, could 
one expect to find such a free and yet appropriate use of so many 
materials in intimate relation to one another? Mr. E. A. Batchelder 

is both the owner and architect of this house. 
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A characteristically charming 
entrance to a house of charm 
in a beautiful setting. Cali- 
fornia architects and owners 
have the advantage of luxuri- 
ant planting to work with, and 
they always make the most of 
it. Setting is a point to con- 
sider anywhere, but it is pre- 
eminently so in this climate, 
and one can hardly conceive 
of a house being designed with- 
out a full consideration of the 
beauty of the surroundings. 
Mr. M. Cochrane Armour’s 
home, Pasadena. Architect, 
J. Constantine Hillman. 
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of California Homes 
George R. King 


There are no towers in any of these houses, or in 
connection with them, so far as we can see, wherein a 
princess of romance might be immured, but there 
might easily be a princess in any one of these houses 
just the same. They are certainly romantic in ap- 
pearance, and we should have no difficulty in imag- 
ining a happy love story going on in any one of 
them. In fact, it is rather difficult to imagine that 
even the most reserved of persons would fail to 
begin a love story on his own account, if he lived in 
one of these charming places for any length of time. 
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The masses of the house, and the size of the windows are varied here in 
order to achieve interest. To a New Englander there would be no 
apparent reason for breaking up his roof line into three parts, and 
he always makes an effort to have his windows of the same size or at 
least to have the panes of the windows the same size for all windows. 
But the New Englander has always a dignity which is coupled with 
austerity in mind, and his result is likely to be formal. Here the 
result aimed at is to be intimate and personal. Oak Knoll House, 
Pasadena; Greene and Greene, Architects. 


4nother view of Mr. Armour’s home. The colors and the relation 
between the vines and stucco make up in this picture fora lack of 
variety in building materials. There is the color in the brick steps 
and landing, in the roof, and especially in the stucco, which 1s varied. 
This color does not count, however, in the photograph as it does in 
Nature. We observe a variety in the texture and in the values, but 
we fail to see the other varieties. Furthermore, this house is more in 
the open than the others, and for this reason a broader treatment, if 
not more desirable, is at least more acceptable. 
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The home of Mr. W. H. Cowles, but a single story in height, prac- 

tically surrounds a large uncovered court or patio. This is across 

view of the court, showing the wonderful outdoor living-room sheltered 
by the branches of a giant oak. 
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On the Pacific Coast 


Photographs by Charles Alma Byers 


With their large trees and well-handled garden work, both terrace and court espe- 
cially invite living outdoors and are well furnished for that purpose. Above ts 
a section of the corridor which, flanking the inner walls of the house, borders 
the greater part of the court. The view of the centre of the court, as enjoyed by 
one standing between the large pillars of the corridor, is shown at the 1 
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The ideal sunroom 1s the one, of course, that may be enjoyed both 

summer and winter, and on gloomy days as well as the sunny days. 

Studying the room below, as to the close-fitting windows, its heat 

radiators, and so forth, one realizes how very livable a living-room 

it 1s at all times. Note also the harmonious manner in which the 
room 1s furnished—even to the phonograph. 
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Not only 1s this sunroom floored with tile, which is of dull brown 
shade, but its walls are also finished with tile. The latter 1s of the 
hand-made kind, dull toned, and consists of a blending of grayish- 
blue and grayish-buff, with a sort of pattern effect for the lower por- 
tion of the walls created with art-squares of pink and green. 


The room below, belonging to a medium-sized home, comfortably 

serves as the only living-room, and at the same time as a most de- 

lightful sunroom. Its many windows, as will be observed, admit a 

liberal amount of sunlight, easily regulated to suit one’s desires. The 

room is simply and tastefully furnished in wicker, and the wall treat- 
ment 1s artistically simple and effective. 
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The home of Mr. W. H. Cowles, but a single story in height, prac- 

tically surrounds a large uncovered court or patio. This ts across 

view of the court, showing the wonderful outdoor living-room sheltered 
by the branches of a giant oak. 











On the Pacific Coast 


Photographs by Charles Alma Byers 


With their large trees and well-handled garden work, both terrace and court espe- 
cially invite living outdoors and are well furnished for that purpose. Above 1s 
a section of the corridor which, flanking the inner walls of the house, borders 
the greater part of the court. The view of the centre of the court, as enjoyed by 
one standing between the large pillars of the corridor, is shown at the left. 
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Not only ts this sunroom floored with tile, which is of dull brown 
shade, but its walls are also finished with tile. The latter 1s of the 
hand-made kind, dull toned, and consists of a blending of grayish- 
blue and grayish-buff, with a sort of pattern effect for the lower por- 
tion of the walls created with art-squares of pink and green. 


The room below, belonging to a medium-sized home, * comfortably 

serves as the only living-room, and at the same time as a most de- 

lightful sunroom. Its many windows, as will be observed, admit a 

liberal amount of sunlight, easily regulated to suit one’s desires. The 

room is simply and tastefully furnished in wicker, and the wall treat- 
ment 1s artistically simple and effective. 
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The ideal sunroom 1s the one, of course, that may be enjoved both 

summer and winter, and on gloomy days as well as the sunny days. 

Studying the room below, as to the close-fitting windows, tts heat 

radiators, and so forth, one realizes how very livable a living-room 

it 1s at all times. Note also the harmonious manner in which the 
room 1s furnished—even to the phonograph. 


























American pillar roses climb around the casement windows and over the hooded entrance, adding that touch given only by growing things. 


An Island Home Near Seattle 


Just Across the Sound 1s the Busy City—But On the Little Island Nature Abounds 


WHITE house on a bluff, long, low 
A and hospitable; a wide stretch of 
lawn dotted with flowering shrubs 

and broken only by a cinder path; tall sup- 
ple trees swaying in the breeze; intoxicat- 
ing whiffs of ocean air; Puget Sound in the 
background; and rising sheer above it in 
their grandeur the majestic Olympics form- 
ing a curtain—this picture is the summer 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander F. Mc- 
Ewen at Bainbridge Island, Washington. 
On the map, Bainbridge Island is but a 
little dot on Puget Sound near the big city 
of Seattle. And it really is but a small 
island, a spot that is green and hilly, 
where the summer suns are never too 
warm nor the frosts too sharp. In the 
Puget Sound region the inhabitants enjoy 
one of the most equable climates in the 
country. Just across the Sound is the 
busy city. But on the little island Nature 
abounds—it seems far from the busy 
mart. In this tranquil place the quaint 
and delightful home of the McEwens was 
built, a spot where the flowers lift their 
faces untrammeled in God’s beautiful 
out-of-doors, where all Nature is singing 


By LOUISE N. JOHNSON 
Carl J. Gould, Architect 


in accord. The home is really a summer 
residence, as the family spend a portion 
of their winters in Seattle. But in early 
spring, the lure of the white house on the 
hill, peaceful and inviting, bringsthemhere. 
Carl J. Gould, the designer, has woven 
in this domestic and homelike structure a 
strong appeal—a recognition of the hos- 
pitality of its owners. He has designed 
it to express the charming sincerity with 
which guests are welcomed, the truly 
refreshing and happy life which makes 
this summer home a source of delight to 
their many friends. American pillar 
roses climb around the casement windows 
and over the hooded entrance, adding 
that touch given only by growing things. 
The small paned casement windows are 
effectively arranged to let in a flood of 
sunlight, and are so artistic in themselves 
that they add a touch of distinction. To 
the right of the house is a charming per- 
gola, lending a picturesque finish. Across 
the entire front extends a brick terrace. 
In style the house follows that of the 
American country house, with a touch of 
Colonial feeling. It is a happy example 
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of a type in complete harmony with its 
environment. The architect has main- 
tained simple outlines, and in his superb 
style has created a delightful, restful and 
unpretentious home, savoring of har- 
mony and repose rather than of showiness. 
It is painted white with cream trim. The 
roof is of natural silver finish shingles and 
harmonizes well. The house is set low on 
the ground in true English style, this low- 
ness being accentuated by the sunken ter- 
race. Altogether, it is wonderfully happy 
and domestic—just the spot to answer the 
purpose of its being. 

The rear of the house deserves special 
attention. The house being at the top of 
a cliff, there is a sharp dip to the Sound. 
A wide open terrace extends across the 
entire width, which affords an unusual 
panorama view. Its roominess makes it 
ideal for afternoon teas in warm weather. 
Can you imagine a more exhilarating or 
refreshing place than this? The Cascade 
Range, the Olympics and Mt. Baker may 
all be seen in the distance. French doors 
opening on the terrace from both living- 
and dining-rooms, make it practical as well. 
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Though built for a —_ 
summer-house, it is 
adaptable for year 
round use. The fur- 
nishing of the interior 
has been given as 
much thought as the 
exterior. Gate-leg 
and the lighter period 
styles of furniture prevail, with a 
marked absence of heavy types. 
There is also a tendency toward light- 
ness and cheer in the hangings and 
rugs. The woodwork is of native 
wood, of a color peculiarly its own, 
specially treated with a silver-green 
stain. 

The living-room is quite out of the 
ordinary and has a spirit of distinct 
individuality, bespeaking an artistic 
touch. The window shades were spe- 
cially designed by Paul Gustin. Then 
thereare split bamboocurtains painted 
in a black design. The three large 
rugs are specially designed to harmon- 
ize. The ground work is black with 
red edgings, and the figures are carried 
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i. Silver PirehEse out in the same color. It is a large 

= ae and comfortable room, with a 

ays Rela. § ; x den Pov fireplace of tapestry brick with 

Ne Sy | antique sculptural insert. The 
a 


feature of the room around which 
attention naturally focuses is the 
large view window. This is a de- 
' lightful little alcove with a single 
Hodederdring 0 : plate glass pane extending its entire 
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a Ss . width, and the superb mountain and 
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i a a fortable, the same delightful view may 
‘ ‘4 Rest i be had as from the terrace. 


eit 7S The dining-room also opens on the 
' mee terrace. When the windows are folded 
back it seems almost like dining out-of- 
doors. In this room Paul Gustin has 
designed the overmantel triptych, and 
also suggested the color scheme for the 
room, which follows the colors in the 
overmantel painting. The furniture is 
painted sage green with salmon pink lin- 
ing. Even the flowers planted in the 
glass enclosure carry out the same colors. 
These gorgeous gloxinias have the range 
of delicate shades shown in the orchid, 
and wavy petals, the most beautiful 
variety being crimson of a wonderful 
richness. 

The den, or Mr. McEwen’s study, has 
Italian hangings. 

The summer evenings in the North- 

















The service wing of the house is particularly well arranged. It 1s practically concealed by the 
charming pergola. This view shows Puget Sound in the background, and rising above it in their ; ; 
grandeur, the majestic Olympics. west are invariably cool, even on the 
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warmest days. So an out-of- 
doors fireplace on the spacious 
porch is very appropriate. At 
the McEwen home, spending 
evenings outside before a glow- 
ing fire is a favorite and much 
enjoyed pastime. 

The second floor is arranged 
not only for individual com- 
fort, but with all conveniences 
for guests. Week-ends in sum- 
mer the guests’ big sleeping 
porch is thoroughly enjoyed. 
Each room is fitted with an 
imported English grate. The 
English tile adapts itself so 
prettily to bedrooms.-: The 
rooms are carried out in har- 
monious shades of sage green 
and silver gray. There are 
fascinating chintz curtains and 
the most delightfully woven 
checked rag rugs. 

The generous supply of win- 


Every feature of the McEwen home 
expresses the charming sincerity 
with which guests are welcomed. 
The open door bids you accept the 
invitation to enter. 
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dows in the ‘bedrooms is a 
source of delight. They bring 
in such an abundance of fresh 
ocean air, with its soothing, 
sleep-compelling qualities. 
Each room is tastefully though 
simply furnished. All the es- 
sential comforts are embodied, 
and the rooms as a whole have 
an appealing homelike at- 
mosphere which is irresistibly 
inviting. The lighting effects 
are soft and subdued. 

It is no striking feature here 
or there that has made the 
McEwen home so artistic and 
attractive. It is a unison, a 
blending of each detail inside 
and out with due respect for 
the rights of its neighbor. It 
is harmony expressed in house 
and surroundings, in coloring 
and lines, in lawn and shrubs. 
It has not attempted to rise 
above the beauty of its set- 
ting—it has felt that beauty, 
and in its own way has shown 
appreciation in becoming a 
fitting complement. 

















The finishing of the interior has been given as much thought as the exterior. Gate-leg and the lighter period styles of furniture prevail, with a marked 
absence of heavy types. In this dining-room the furniture was painted sage green with salmon pink lining. Paul Gustin designed the overmantel 
triptych and also suggested the color scheme for the room. 
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Special Books About California Flower Gardens 


By ESTHER MATSON 


ETTING acquainted with the flowers in California is a 
little like learning a new language. The host of new 
plants that have come to California from every known 

part of the globe as well as the astounding number of her native 
flowers—these things are quite bewildering to those who take 
up their abode here. 

Of course, there are as we all know gardening books of a gen- 
eral nature galore. And, asa matter of fact, much is to be culled 
from those that treat especially of English gardens—this be- 
cause the California climate has so many features about it that 
are like the climate of England. In a similar way books on 
Italian, books on Japanese, and even books on Persian gardens 
have interest and value, because the golden state reproduces 
characteristics of each of these countries also. But when 
we look for volumes written specifically about the California 


Belle Angier 
Margaret Armstrong 
Ernest Braunton 


The Garden Book of California 

Western Wild Flowers 

The Garden Beautiful in California 

Wild Flowers from the Mountain Canons 
and Valleys 

California Plants in Their Homes 

Studies in Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 

A Yosemite Flora 

Handbook of the Trees of California 


Emma Graham Clock 
A. M. Davidson 

H. M. Hall 

Carlotta and H. M. Hall 
Alice Eastwood 


Flora of California W. L. Jepson 
Flora of Western Middle California W. L. Jepson 
Trees of California W. L. Jepson 
Silva of California W. L. Jepson 
Gardening in California W. S. Lyon 
Gardening in California: Landscape and 

Flower John McLaren 


The Architecture and Landscape Gardening 
of the Exposition 
California Gardens 


L. C. Mullgardt 
Eugene O. Murman 


plants and for the California garden we find surprisingly 
few. 

Perhaps the scarcity is due to this very fact, that the state is 
so versatile, and that it adapts itself so admirably to all the 
traditional kinds of gardening. Possibly another reason may 
be found in the comparative newness of the country as a home 
for English-speaking people. But whatever the reason for the 
scarcity, there are nevertheless a limited number of such special 
books. There are, however, a few pamphlets that are extremely 
helpful and well worth even the visitor’s dipping into, if he knows 
where to turn for them. 

The little list arranged below is given in the hope that among 
these books and brochures mentioned, one or several may be 
discovered that will fill a real need and prove not alone useful 
but also inspirational. 


The San Diego Fair (chap. on The Garden 
Aspects) 

California Wild Flowers 

Booklet on the Wild Flowers and How to 
Naturalize Them 

The Fern Flora of California 

The Golden Poppy (with collected verses 
about the poppy) 

The California Flora 

With the Trees and Flowers in California 

Beautiful Gardens in America (chap. on 
Gardens in the West) 

The Pacific Rural Handbook 

California Garden Flowers E. J. Wickson 

Our Native Ferns and Their Allies Lucien M. Underwood 

Circulars: published by the University of California 

Pamphlets: The Home Garden Manual 

When and How Trees Should be Planted in Southern 
California 


Eugen Neuhaus 
Parsons and Buck 


Theodore Payne 
S. B. Parish 


Emory E. Smith 
Charles F. Saunders 
Charles F. Saunders 


Louise Shelton 
C. H. Shinn 


A Community Orchestra in North Dakota 


By MARTHA CANDLER 


T is the invariable experience of communities that once they 
get a taste of mass singing, they begin to desire real mu- 
nicipal music. Grand Forks, N. D.—perhaps the pioneer 

in a permanent community music organization—offers val- 
uable suggestions to the great number of communities whose 
music has received impetus through war. “Any college town 
and many other towns may easily accomplish what we have,” 
according to Mr. W. W. Norton, responsible for the Grand 
Forks organization; but it goes without saying that a leader 
with both persistence and vision is the first essential, and Grand 
Forks has been fortunate in that particular. 

In 1910, when Mr. Norton came to the University of North 
Dakota as its musical director, one of his duties was the con- 
ducting of the university orchestra in the study of the best 
music. “As is too frequently the case,”’ he relates, “the major- 
ity of players available were able to play only simple little 
melodies, and were interested in nothing but the twaddly tunes 
of so-called musical comedies.’ * Such trivial amusement did 
not deserve consideration as a university activity, according to 
his ideas, and so he obtained permission from the university 
authorities to see what he could do in uniting the various musical 
interests of the city and university into an orchestra that would 
be worthy of the name. 

The violin department of Wessley Conservatory was enthu- 
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siastically enlisted, with the head of the department as concert 
master. The Grand Forks School of Music came in, and with 
other professionals, some amateur musicians, and the Univer- 
sity’s picked talent added, the Grand Forks Symphony Concert, 
made up of thirty-five pieces, came into existence. Rehearsals 
were held weekly, and a big spring concert given with a St. 
Paul soloist imported for the occasion. 

“In the purchase of tickets, there was rather a patronizing 
air and a sort of sad resolve to endure the program because it 
was ‘home talent,’ according to Mr. Norton’s account. Never- 
theless, the receipts were over six hundred dollars. Storm of 
applause greeted the first number—the enthusiasm grew with 
each numbergand the audience went home converted. 

The following year, the orchestra sang the Messiah at Christ- 
mas time, and held their annual concert in the spring. Then a 
new concert master camein. The orchestra was too pretentious, 
and the concerts too infrequent, according to his ideas, and so in 
the interest of greater harmony, the large orchestra was tem- 
porarily given up, a smaller and more efficient group giving 
bi-weekly concerts. For two years these were continued, but 
the large group were held together and, under Mr. Norton’s 
leadership, continued studying their instruments and growing in 
musical appreciation. With a smaller-minded leader the move- 
ment would have died entirely. But when (Continued on page 55) 
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Though the resi- 
dence 1s well 
within the city 
its fortunate lo- 
cation tsolates it 
from its netgh- 
bors. The Eng- 
lish cottage at 
the brow of the 
hill looks as if 
it were built into 
the scenery. 








The adjoining 
land in the rear, 
with its gigantic 
trees, is Laurel- 
burst Park, 
which from the 
point of contact 
slopes down to a 
small lake. The 
living rooms face 
the south, over- 
looking the Park. 





In Portland, Oregon 


The Charm of the Old English Farmhouse Is Recalled in This Picturesque Thatch-Roof Home 


HE name “City of Roses” was 
given to Portland by a flower lover, 
that of “City of Beautiful Homes” 
by another who comprehended the rela- 
tion which Portland homes bore to the picturesqueness of this 
forest-bound, rose-crowned city. 
| do not know that architecturally Portland claims the largest 
number of beautiful homes, but | do know that few cities can 
surpass her in the loving thought and care with which she has 
planned her homes and gardens. It was not without infinite 
pains and years of devoted labor that Portland has surpassed 
other Western cities in becoming 


By RENE MARSHALL 
Lawrence & Holford, Architects 


neighbors. The English cottage at the 
brow of the hill looks as if it were built 
into the scenery. 

The roof has been shingled to give a 
thatched effect and is painted what is described by the archi- 
tect as a faded olive green. The house itself is of natural 
color stucco, with crushed marble used as the last coat, relieved 
by old ivory trim on the windows and an edge of brown on the 
cornices. In color harmony it is an example of near perfection. 
Nor is it the shingle-thatch effect alone which gives this home 
such a delightful old-fashioned appearance. The lines of the 
roof are all gently tapering, giving 





an ideal garden spot. And the 
love that is born in Portlanders for 
her flowers has begotten a pride of 
home. Each has raised the other’s 
standards until Portland has 
achieved fame for both. She has 
linked the two so firmly together 
that small wonder travelers, stop- 
ping toview thecity, have anchored 
there and Portland has grown from 
a transient city to one having a rec- 
ord of perhaps more home owners 
than any city in the United States. 

The home of Paul C. Murphy, 
designed by Lawrence & Holford, 
is of the English farmhouse style 
that has come so strongly into fa- 
vor. Its location makes this type 
of house particularly good. The 
adjoining land in the rear is Laurel- 
hurst Park, which from the point 
of contact slopes down to a small 
lake. Nature was not thwarted 
when this strip was turned into a 
park, and the gigantic trees for 
which the park is noted were al- 
lowed to stand. Though the resi- 
dence is well within the city, its for- 
tunate location isolates it from its 





The roof bas been shingled to give a thatched effect, and painted 
a faded olive green. The hooded Colonial entrance brings us 
into a large hall. 
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a long low effect that is never 
without a subtle charm. The 
house is seemingly lengthened by 
the garage being housed under the 
same roof. The overhanging cor- 
nices add the necessary touch. 
A hooded Colonial entrance 
brings us into a large hall. Step- 
ping over the threshold for the 
first time, a peculiar charm endears 
the home even to a stranger. It 
is a revelation of harmonious fur- 
nishing which is most interesting. 
It typifies in the best manner the 
modern construction of today 
linked with the staunchness evinced 
in English architecture. The hall 
is a true index to the character of 
the Murphy home. It is purely 
Colonial, with the dignified sim- 
plicity those old halls have 
achieved. It has a refinement of 
aspect combined with a home- 
like inviting expression. An im- 
ported paper with a black back- 
ground and _ exquisite designs 
brought out in gold, covers the 
walls, making an excellent contrast 
for the ivory trim. There are 
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‘The dining-room is a bright, airy room, reflecting the household cheer. 
Mahogany was decided upon for the furniture, and the rug is an Oriental. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


few pieces of furniture used, 
and these are well placed. 
Oriental rugs add a note of 
richness. 

A pleasing feature of the 
house is its many windows 
and the cheeriness which 
lies in its open fireplaces. 
And an equally vital part of 
the interior is its woodwork 
of old ivory throughout, 
the only contrast being 
in the hail rail and treads 
and dining-room doors, 
which are of mahogany. 

The rooms are arranged 
for home life and very 
frankly show they were 
meant to be enjoyed. The 
living-rooms face the south 
overlooking the park, and 


The rooms are ar- 
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life and very 
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Most interesting of all rooms is the living-room. The walls are tinted 
a dull shade of olive green, which 1s very effective with the light woodwork. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


tive spots. The wide fire- 
place has a very imposing 
old ivory mantel. 

The den, or what is really 
a library, opens from the 
living-room. There is a 
cheery fireplace, long rows 
of built-in bookcases, and 
a high wainscoting. This 
room is also done in the 
same shade of green. There 
are artistic sidelights with 
silk shades, throwing soft 
and restful shadows. In 
furnishing this room every 
care has been taken to give 
the family the benefit of a 
quiet atmosphere. There 
is a noticeable absence of 
bric-a-brac and non-essen- 
tials. The principal pieces 


have French doors opening The second floor is an echo of the first, with its spacious rooms and old wory _ of furniture are the large 


D 
on a wide terrace, which ex- woodwork. 


tends across the rear and 

east side of the house. The terrace is open, but in summer, 
awnings lend a picturesque appearance. On clear days, Mt. 
Hood, that royal mountain peak so dear to Oregonians, can be 
clearly seen. 

The most interesting room is the living-room. It is roomy 
and satisfying, the walls being tinted a dull shade of olive green. 
There is an Austrian hand-tufted rug of the same color. With 
the light woodwork as a background, it is surprising what a 
degree of harmony is attained. A touch of bright color here 
and there is shown in the bright cushions. The spacious win- 
dow seats over the radiators have been made unusually attrac- 


In the main bedroom the furniture is of the Adam pertod. 


library table, a convenient 
desk and deep comfortable 
chairs, all well chosen and admirably arranged. Altogether it 
has successfully attained an air of both seclusion and repose. 

The dining-room is a bright airy room reflecting the house- 
hold cheer. Mahogany was decided upon for the furniture, and 
the rug is an Oriental one of a rich design. Two Colonial cabi- 
nets built cornerwise complete this effective room. The long 
French doors opening on the terrace show a delightful stretch 
of woodland. 

French doors lead from the living-room to the covered porch 
on the east side of the house, which is gaily furnished with Chi- 
nese furniture and an abundance of (Continued on page 54) 
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Ranch Life in Wyoming 


One Might Almost Think in Visiting the Hardin Cabin in Ranchester That We Were Back in the Days of 
Aladdin When Palaces Could be Built by the Mere Rubbing of the Lamp and Transported to the Desert at Will 
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A Simple Concrete Bird Bath 


Made by a Boy of Twelve Without Any Further Help Than That Gained from the Following Directions 


By JOHN W. WOOD 
Headmaster of Rindge Technical School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Al-—| 





O construct a bird bath of concrete it is 
necessary first to make a wooden form 
into which the concrete is to be poured. —~ 








four edges by drawing a square on one of the 
flat sides 23 inches in from the edges, and 
planing accurately to this line and the edge. 





























The concrete takes the shape of the wooden | aa Now cut a strip 1 inch wide and 18 inches long 
form, and when it hardens the form may be T 5 and nail it across the large face of the beveled 
removed, leaving a shallow vessel into which board, letting it project 13 inches on each side. 
water may be poured for the use of the birds. Figure 1. See Fig. 4. 

Not only is it a pretty addition to the garden but a 4. With a ?-inch gouge deeply score the smaller 
protection as well, as many birds who are enemies »#—— 18°» __ side of the beveled board as shown in Fig. 4. At 
of the bugsand worms which destroy the plants and SS pop pepogens 5 omepeneines we the centre these scorings should be at least ? of 
flowers will be attracted by this opportunity to ‘> an inch deep. Leave the scorings clean and 
refresh themselves. If anyone will follow care- | Figure 2. smooth. 

fully the directions he will find little difficulty in 5. Fill the bottom form, Fig. 3, even full of 
reproducing the form and concrete bath shown in the picture. sharp, clean, bank sand (do not use loam or dirty sand), by 


1. From half-inch spruce, pine or white-wood planed smooth 
on the inside make the four sides of a box, 18 inches square, 
inside measurement, and 23 inches high. Nail the sides together 
with brads, simply butting the ends. Make a bottom to fit up 
into the square made by the sides and fasten it in place with 
?-inch No. 16 screws. 

2. Make up four pieces as follows: Plane four strips to size, 
making them 18 inches long, 2? inches wide, and 1} inches thick. 
From the corner marked A in the sketch (Fig. 1) measure off 4 
inch and from corner B measure } inch. By means of straight 
edge and pencil draw a line connecting these points. 

With the scratch gauge set to 3 inch, scratch a line the whole 
length of the stick on the top surface starting from A, and 
scratch a line on the side from B just } inch from the edge. On 
the end furthest from A and B connect the scratched lines by 
means of straight edge and pencil. Plane off the corner to these 
lines, leaving a smooth, flat surface. Now by means of a saw 
and mitre-box cut each of the four strips, with 45 degree cuts, so 
that they will exactly fit the box made 
according tothedirectionsabove. Nail 
the strips firmly in place, by driving 
nails through the sides of the box, but 
not through the bottom. The box will 
now appear as shown in Fig. 3. 

3. Saw off a piece of 1-inch stock, 
planed, 16 inches square. Bevel all 


Wooden form ready for the concrete to be 
poured in. Two styles of form shown here, 
one with middle sections of the sloping 


sides removed. Figure 3. 











Figure 4. 
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heaping up the sand and then evening it off with a stick. 
Pour out the sand and measure carefully. Remove one-half 
of the sand thus measured and replace by an equal amount 
of No. 1 Portland cement. As only a small quantity of 
cement is to be used it is well to purchase it from any nearby 
mason or builder. Pour the cement on the sand and mix 
them carefully together by turning them over and over with a 
trowel or a small shovel. Place the mixture in a coal hod or a 
large tin pan and pour in water in small quantities, stirring the 
whole mass carefully and smoothing out any lumps that form, 
until the whole mixture has a thick, smooth, creamy consistency. 
Now pour into the lower part of the form, place the beveled 
board with the smaller face down in the cement, centring it by 
means of the 14-inch strips nailed to the top, and nail in place 


through this strip to the edges of the box. Tap the board lightly 
with a hammer to drive out air bubbles. The cement will harden 


in three or four hours so that the top may be removed. It will 
still be soft enough so that rough spots may be smoothed out 





The finished bird bath, and a mighty good piece of work! Now 
for a little water and the birds will quickly come. 


with the trowel or any air holes filled in. 
After the cover has been removed and the sur- 
face smoothed off it is well to cover the whole 
with damp sand, so that the drying-out pro- 
cess may be very gradual. In this way you 
may avoid the danger of cracks appearing in the 
concrete. After the concrete has hardened for a 
day or two the wooden form may be removed. 
A pleasing finish may be given to the 
surface by rubbing with a piece of brick and 
some water. Possible variations in the shape 
of the bath will readily suggest themselves. 














The Home Garden in July 


Truly the Garden Offers Us an Embarrassment of Riches During This Month 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


ULY is the beginning of the home garden’s most lavish 
yield, and fulfilment instead of promise is the keynote. We 
should, during present conditions especially, guard against 

waste. Nature is lavish, and the well-planned, planted and 
kept garden will offer us an abundance of crops—sometimes 
hard to dispose of to the best advantage. It is well to make our 
menus largely vegetarian during this season. Three or four ac- 
companying vegetables for dinner will cut the meat bill effec- 
tively and make fer better family health; and a luncheon at which 
the “ main dish” consists of some “hearty” vegetable combina- 
tion—for which there are innumerable attractive recipes—with 
an accompanying green salad and fruit or berries for dessert, all 
bravely furnished forth by the garden which you have planted 
and tended so religiously, is eminently tempt- 
ing and satisfactory. 

Even breakfast in summer may be com- 
posed largely of garden products. Berries or 
fruit (let me suggest currants, ice cold, as 
especially delicious in July), broiled tomatoes 
on toast, green corn fritters or omelette, 
tomato toast, muffins in whose composition 
the last gleanings of the strawberry bed are 
included, a rhubarb, currant, or strawberry 
shortcake as main dish—if you are old-fash- 
ioned enough to enjoy it—all of the above, 
with the addition of the basic fragrant coffee 
—what could be more delicious or appetizing? 

Use the garden products, then, as freely as 
possible after they begin to mature in abun- 
dance, and obtain all the results of your toil 
possible, in pleasure, health and economy in 
regard to the grocer’s and market bills. Be 
liberal, also, in giving of your abundance! 
Remember that even looked at from an en- 
tirely selfish point of view, the more you pick 
the more you have; and that one of the most 
important principles and directions as to the 
midsummer and fall crops is to keep them 
faithfully picked. String beans, for instance, stop bearing 
at once if allowed to get too large to use as string beans. 

Much cultivating should be done in July. In fact, this sug- 


gestion must be made and emphasized during the whole of the 
Weeds must be kept under, and it is much 


garden season. 








Well-kept backyard vegetable garden. 
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A hose holder which 1s easy to move 
and always available. 


The rows have been planted evenly 
and the weeds most carefully keti down. 


easier to go over a large amount of ground with this end in view 
when the weeds are tiny or absent, than a very small amount 
after the weeds get large enough to obtain a good foothold. It 
must, however, be remembered that the primary object of cul- 
tivating is to conserve moisture, and that the accidental keeping 
down of the weeds is a valuable bi-result of your labor. Always 
run over as much of your garden as possible, even if weedless, 
after a rain; use the four-pronged cultivator or the iron rake, 
with the child’s rake for the small spaces. Keep the paths tidy 
with the shove hoe, raking off the debris obtained, immediately. 

Second crop space begins to be available during this month. 
Keep the ground covered! The first peas are pulled up—also 
radishes and early lettuce. See that you have plenty of Cos to 
last you through hot weather, with the Crisp 
as Ice suggested in a preceding paper; also 
keep radishes going unless you tire of them. 
The old strawberry bed stops bearing early 
in July, at latest; dig it up, refertilize and use 
the space for a late fall sauce garden—as the 
old farmers used to call such. 

Last year our Head Gardener planted the 
prettiest little fall garden imaginable, on the 
space occupied earlier by the old strawberry 
bed. In it were rows of beets, carrots, tur- 
nips, string beans, radishes, endive, with two 
rows of fall celery as its border, and in late 
October this particular patch was as orna- 
mental and productive as a June garden. 
We enjoyed one and one-half inch long car- 
rots, walnut sized beets and turnips, lead- 






Kentucky Wonder, the best pole beans, Mrs. Eaton be- 
lieves. They are very prolific and tender. 
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Ready for a second crop. Now ts the time to take an inventory of the first 


planting and see what is most needed. 
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Tying up the leaves of cauliflower with raffia 
when the heads begin to form. 


Koblrabi can be grown all the season. It is a 
little uncommon but very delicious. 


pencil sized string beans and all the rest, 
until long after frost, for we covered the 
tender varieties—the bed being our pet 
and pride. When it got too cold we pulled 
all of the “root vegetables,’’ packed them 
in sand by themselves, and used them the 
first part of the winter—they being a 
different proposition from the mature car- 
rots, beets, etc., which, equally valuable in 
another fashion, we stored for later use. 

If a new strawberry bed is to be made 
(and in a fairly good-sized garden a small 
strawberry bed is not only a great luxury 
but a great economy) it may be set in 
early July, if it has not been done before 
(better in June, but perfectly practicable in July). Pot-grown 
plants are often recommended, but our Head Gardener always 
buys the ordinary ones. See that they have good roots—much 
more important than leaves. Of course, plants or runners from 
an old bed may be utilized in setting the new; but we dislike to 
disturb the old one before it has entirely stopped bearing; and 
the earlier start the new one has (in limits) the better chance for 
the berries next year. 

A rather sandy soil is best for strawberries, but they can be 
grown in almost any garden. Space for row planting only can 
usually be afforded. Fertilize the ground well, using your 
stored wood ashes freely, and see that the soil is well worked. 
Set the plants about a foot apart and allow three or four feet 
between the rows, which space is to be filled with the “ runners.” 
Dig a hole with a good diameter, spread out the roots well and 
be sure that the crown is not covered. Firm well and water; 
cut off a few of the leaves if numerous. Do not forget a row or 
two of the “ever-bearing,” as suggested last month. Keep the 
bed weeded, as it is very hard to manage, once the weeds get a 
foothold. Chickweed is the great pest in our strawberry bed, 
and, | might say, our most unsubduable enemy in our whole 
garden. We are continually fighting it, and as its seeds are pro- 
duced so abundantly, the greatest care should be taken through 
out the entire season lest it get the upper hand. 

Vegetables for succession planting in July are corn (do not 
plant after the middle of the month), string (both wax and 
green) and horticultural beans, carrots, beets, turnips, cucum- 
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Using atin can with holes punched in the bottom 
for applying insect powder. 


Sturdy young farmers (in oval) who take a keen 
joy in their successful crops. 


bers, lettuce, radishes, peas, endive. 
Late cabbage plants may be set out and 
celery put in. 

Utilize the surplus July berries in mak- 
ing jams, jellies and marmalades. Green 
gooseberry jam is delicious and a little 
out of the common. We put up more of 
it than of any other sort of jam. Jam 
made of the riper berries—and also the 
above—is a delicious substitute for Bar- 
le-Duc as a salad accompaniment. After 
making these jams let the rest of the 
berries ripen for table and _ strolling- 
through-the-garden use, and salvage the 
remainder for jelly. Strawberry jam 
may be made of the smaller berries of the last of the strawberry 
crop, with the addition of one-fourth their weight of cut-up 
rhubarb. Currant jam is one of the most delicious meat and 
salad accessories possible; and also makes an incomparable win- 
ter shortcake. Use any currants remaining on the bushes in this 
way. 

Pests are with us during the entire summer, and must be com- 
bated by spraying, which seems a more and more peremptory 
part of modern up-to-date gardening. Arsenate of lead for 
eating insects, Bordeaux mixture for fungous pests, mildew, 
rust, etc., are both effective. Pyrox is a successful kill-two- 
birds-at-one-stone combination of both the above, which comes 
ready to use, with the addition of water. As to equipment for 
spraying, each home gardener must decide how much expense 
and labor he can afford in this direction, and provide himself, 
after consultation with some reliable dealer, with some satisfac- 
tory sprayer, or apparatus. ; 

Mr. Edward Farrington tells me that the powdered forms of 
all the above are effective and very convenient. Use a hand 
duster or blow-gun, which is inexpensive and easy to manage, 
and apply in the morning when the vegetables and plants are 
wet with dew, or after a shower. A tin can, with holes punched 
in the bottom, is a good emergency or home-talent utensil for 
this purpose. Liquid kerosene emulsion is good for disposing 
of aphis. Bug Death, liberally dusted over, is a good discourage! 
of squash, cucumber and potato bugs and the currant worm 

When deciding on the July succession (Continued on page 50 








The Fundamentals of Interior Decoration 


Concluding Article of the Series—Fitness to Purpose Intended 


N these days much is said about 
| applying the “acid test’’ toevery 
conceivablethingfrom the League 
of Nations up and down; and as that 
test means, supposedly, proving the 
practical working-value—the fitness 
to purpose intended—of any given 
object or theory, it may well be in- 
sisted on in small matters as well as 
great ones. 

Let us see how the fitness-to-pur- 
pose-intended test applies to all the 
paraphernalia which constitutes the 
furniture and fittings of our houses. 
Is the furniture both comfortable and 
beautiful, and is it truly adapted to 
its apparent purpose? Or is some of 
it masquerading as one sort of thing 
while in reality it is being used as 
something else? Is it pretending to 
be useful when it is filling merely an 
ornamental function, or vice versa? 
Or does it belong to that class of ob- 
jects which, having been invented for 
purely utilitarian reasons, that by 
their very nature precluded any 
thought of decorative value, have in 
some cases been translated into the 
surprising category of “ Art Objects’’? 

Luckily this generation has rid it- 
self of some of the worst examples of 
that type of furniture, to which belonged the folding-bed of 
fifty years ago—that awful object which was supposed to look 
like an upright piano, or a wardrobe, or a what-not, when it was 
not in use as a bed, and was thought to be a real ornament for 
the library or sitting-room which contained it. 

To that same sort of pretending can also be laid the sliding- 
doors that were apt to be an architectural feature of houses of 
the late Victorian era, and of course have survived into our own 
times. But in place of those particular hypocrisies we have 
substituted others, quite as 


By LAURA SHELBY LEE 





A good example of old Chinese lacquer. 

dently, originally, the lid of a large chest, and it is made of 

woven bamboo, on which layers of linen are stretched and 

the lacquer laid on over that. 

in weight—vyet very strong and beautiful and admirably 

adapted to the purpose intended from the point of utility as 
well as of beauty. 


Take for instance the humble 
roller-shade. It was invented only 
for use as a screen against too 
strong and direct sunlight, to supple- 
ment or take the place of the good 
old-fashioned window-blinds that for- 
merly adorned the inside of all well- 
built houses, as well as being used on 
the outside of country or small town 
dwellings. The roller shade was no 
more intended as decoration than is 
an umbrella or rubber overshoes. 
Yet that fatal bent of the human 
mind which makes us proud of any- 
thing we own (especially of any “im- 
provement” to our property) has 
brought about the extraordinary habit 
of the half-pulled-down window- 
shade, and the accompanying mental 
aberration that the thing is somehow 
ornamental! 

All through history, to be sure, we 
have countless examples to prove to 
us how many things, originally 
merely utilitarian, have been changed 
—transformed—by the hand of genius 
into things of surpassing beauty, but 
that has not been accomplished by 
their being arbitrarily forced wun- 
changed from one denomination into 
the other, as is (perhaps unconsciously) 
attempted in the case of the white or brown or green Holland 
window-shade. 

Why let the architects or builders make windows of the usual 
size at all? If we really want the whole upper half of those 
windows perpetually blocked up by an opaque, flat panel of 
dyed or painted cloth, why not fill in the undesired window space 
with wall, or at least wooden panels, and be done with it? 

The window-shade was designed to keep out the sunlight 
when it proved too strong. But look at any average street, 
and in most cases you will find 
the shades are at the same half 





This was evt- 


It 1s extraordinarily light 





insincere, even though not as 
outrageously ugly in themselves. 


Copy ef old Spanish chair 
by a European workman, 
trained in his native land 
under the old traditions. 








drawn level on the north side as 


Another copy—this one by 
an American workman who 
neither felt nor understood 
the beauty of the model. 





mouldings where they appear. 
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A very good antique Italian writing desk. 
restraint of general outlines, yet richness of detail in carving and 
The decoration is subordinate to 
the structural outlines, and “‘ fitness to purpose intended”’ was never 
once lost sight of by the maker of this Seventeenth Century piece. 


Note simplicity and 
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Note the contrast between this hall at the top and the simple paneled one 
(with the deer’s head). In this hall, the opening on to the stairs serves no 
good or legitimate purpose, and its use as a shelf for a collection of bric-a- 
brac only emphasizes its entire lack of fitness to any proper purpose. 


A charming hall (lower photograph)—in which every article seems to be 
chosen and placed in harmony and absolutely according to the rule of 
“fitness to purpose intended.” 


on the south side, even where it is evidently never possible for 
the sun to shine directly on one of those sides at any time of 
the year! 

We have in that case let habit and prejudice blind us to one of 
the basic rules of harmony, 7. ¢., the necessity of consistently abid- 
ing by that law of fitness to purpose intended—which cannot be 
neglected in any respect without producing deformity of some kind. 

The English or Dutch casement curtains, of any opaque ma- 
terial one chooses (from heavy unbleached cotton to silk and wool 
casement-cloth, trimmed with narrow fringe, either cotton or silk), 
absolutely solve this vexed problem. They may be made in two 
sets for each window, one for the upper and one for the lower half, 
on the average double-hung window, headed on a tape which will 
allow the fulness to be absolutely even and fixed, and run on small 
rods with rings, to facilitate pulling back and forward. 

In all the details of Interior Decoration this rule of fitness to 
purpose intended is just as essential, really, as are the other laws 
of proportion, outline, and color!’ But we must not take it either 
exclusively in the literal sense (as meaning that any object need 
fulfill merely the practical use for which it was intended, to have 
its constant presence accounted essentially harmonious in any 
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scheme), nor in that other sense that scorns the utilitarian, and 
considers the zesthetic purpose the only one worth striving for. 

Actually there is no reason why most furniture should not be 
both useful and beautiful in almost the same degree. Those 
things which, like the roller-shade and the sewing machine and the 
clothes-wringer, etc., etc. cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
beautiful, should be relegated to the realm of the unseen for all of 
the hours, or days, when they are not in active and necessary use. 

To neglect all practical considerations, including creature com- 
fort, is as much out of harmony as to neglect beauty, and just as 
unnecessary. As law and liberty together make for justice, and 
separated from each other degenerate into tyranny and license, so 
in the working out of our present subject, beauty and fitness to 
purpose intended constitute harmony; that is, in all Interior 
Decoration, beauty and comfort can and should be interdepend- 
ent, and in the best examples of old furniture we invariably find 
that rule observed. 

In this respect we must note, however, that various types of 
furniture, all furnishings in fact, were designed for varying degrees 
of formality, or informality, for folks of high and low estate, for 
homely or state occasions; and the word (Continued on page 59) 


Absolute disregard of allthe rules of harmony in room with striped wall 

paper! Result—a hodge-podge of furniture, of various types and degrees 

of formality, and lack of it, which are dominated by the Chinese bamboo 

chair in the middle; a good type in itself, but not intended for association 

with Sheraton and Queen Anne chairs and Empire sofas. Each piece in 
this room 1s badly placed, blocking windows and passageway. 


A case where “ fitness to purpose intended” would have saved the situation. 
The hall should have been keved to one of the antagonistic types of furni- 
ture and ornaments now used, and made either formal or simple. 
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The Right and Wrong Way of Gardening 


By HUGH FINDLAY 
Formerly Director of Agricultural Course at National Service School for Women, Washington, D. C. 
























Wrong position of the body while 
weeding or thinning plants. The 
body is cramped, and fatigue soon 
discourages the gardener. Energy 
is lost, and the work done less 
efficiently. 





Wrong way to spade. Notice 

position of foot. This method is 

tiresome and develops serious 

pain in the instep. Note also 

cramped position of body, es- 

pecially the hands and the strain 
on limbs. 


Wrong way (left) to 
push seeder or hand- 
cultivator. It is al- 
most impossible to 
control direction of 
machine. Lungs are 
pressed together, 
strength of arms 
taxed, and operator 
tires quickly. 


Right way to push 
seeder. Stand up to 
the machine and push 
it with body, notarms. 
More force, less fa- 
tigue and more effi- 
cient work. 











hoe handle. 





Right way (right) to carry watering can. 
tightly against hip and whole body helps to carry weight. 





Wrong way to carry watering can. There is danger of 1n- 
jury to the spine, and fatigue is evident after few minutes. 








Elbow is placed 


HERE are a great variety of tools adapted to 

garden work, and it is just as important to know 
how to handle these tools properly as it is to know the 
proper depth to plant seeds. Have you stopped to 
think that there is an art as well as a science in handling 
tools, and if you have felt fatigue it may have been due 
to the method with which you handled your garden 
These pictures show both ways. Which 
method will you use this year in your “Victory Gar- 
Are you working too hard? Save your time 
and energy. Begin again, but begin right and stay 
right, for it is easy to use the right method in handling 
tools in the garden and hard to use the wrong method. 
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Bending of body is 
in this case useless 
expenditure of en- 
ergy. Use all of 


























Right position of body while weed- 

ing or thinning plants. Sit on 

heel of one foot, and rest left arm 

on left knee. Kneeling on soil 

or oilcloth covered cushion is even 
more easy. 


Right way to spade. In this po- 

sition the force of the whole body 

goes into the operation through 

the arms and foot. Spading be- 

comes easy and good results are 
sure to follow. 
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At Your Service 


Miss Readers’ Service Offers Some Suggestions for 
the Arrangement of Furnishings About the Fireplace 
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Anarrangement 
which offers every 
comfort and con- 
venience. The long 
couch placed hori- 
zontally before the 
fireplace, a table of 
books and a reading 
lamp within reach, 
provide the setting 
for delightful hours. 
To add to the sense 
of satisfaction one 
feels here, the pan- 
eled wall 1s decora- 
ted with well-hung 
pieces of embroid- 
ery, to which the 


Comfortable chairs, 
with a table for 
books and a smok- 
ing or sewing stand, 
areall that 1s needed 
for a pleasant eve- 
ning before the fire, 
and this particular 
arrangement invites 
not only ease but 
conversation. Here 
again the wall dec- 
orations are pleas- 
ant and well bal- 
anced. The whole 
scheme depends for 
its effect upon sim- 
plicity, and this 
makes it a favorite 
grouping for the 
farmbouse or infor- 
mal summer home. 
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A comfortable couch placed 
at one side of the fireplace 
with a table of the same 
general proportions op- 
posite makes a delightfully 
well-balanced arrange- 
ment. A cosy fire can be 
enjoyed to the full by any- 
one sitting on the couch, 
yet the view 1s not cut off 
from others entering the 
room. The lights at each 
side of the fireplace accent- 
uate the upward lines of 
the chimney breast. 







simple mantel 
decorations are pro- 
perly subordinated. 
A mirror, of the 
same general shape 
as the embroideries. 
fits perfectly into 
the scheme, as do 
the Colontal bracket 
lights. A group- 
ing such as this is 
admirable for a 
room where the fire- 
place 1s on the long 
side, as the view of 
the fireplace is not 
so completely 

















blocked. 
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Cubs 


Perhaps none of the 
groups shown on 
this page adapt 
themselves to your 
furnishings, or 
maybe you have one 
of those corner fire- 
places that present 
so many difficulties 
when one tries to 
arrange the furni- 
ture about them. 
Miss Readers’ Ser- 
vice may be able to 
help vou, as she has 
helped many other 
subscribers to The 
House Beautiful. 
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Parts, le 31 Jan., 1919. 

; ' J E haven't had time to breathe since 
the week before Christmas. Our 
preparation for this year covered 

so much ground, very different from a year 

ago, when all our efforts were concentrated 
in the territory surrounding Blerancourt. 

This year, however, our Committee was 

able to cover over one hundred villages, and 

after ten days of very hard work, we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that our Amer- 
ican friends had given a splendid, joyous 

Christmas to hundreds of little children. 

| wish it were possible to describe the 

picture of the camions starting out from 
Vic-sur-Aisne and Soissons, filled with par- 
cels and packages pell-mell, containing 
toys, some candy left from last Christmas, 
which arrived too late and which we had 
preciously preserved all this time, pretty 
sweaters, scarves, mittens, and last but 
most important, cake upon cake of choco- 
late. In all, the camionnettes from these 
two centres brought not a little Christmas 
cheer to more than 3,000 people. The 
Mayors and Prefecture gladly cooperated 
with us, speeches were made, the Star 
Spangled Banner and the Marseillaise 
were sung, and altogether, it has been the 
cause of much rejoicing and happiness in 
our region, thanks to you. At Laon the 
American Ambulance boys prepared a 
splendid program of songs and cinema, 
which kept the little ones up until very late 
in the evening after the toys had been dis- 
tributed by the members of our Committee 
there and the wife of the Prefet. 


Your Neighbor in France 


A Letter of Appreciation to The House Beautiful Readers From Mrs. 
A. M. Dike, President of the American Committee for Devastated France 








In the February number of The House Beauti- 
ful we announced our plan of adopting one of 
the little girls in the devastated regions of France 
—that is, providing her with clothes, suitable 
food and the right kind of care to counteract the 
four long years of starvation, maltreatment and 
semt- or less-clothed condition, endured during 
the rule of the Germans. Gilberte Germaine 
Colombter is the first little girl whom the readers 
of The House Beautiful are adopting. This 
photograph was taken after she joined the col- 
ony of refugees cared for by The American 
Committee for Devastated France. 








much calling and shouting, the people 
crowd about the car, as they finally emerge 
from the cellar or dug-out to which they 
cling desperately because of the traditional 
sentiment of home-life. 

We have organized the distribution of 
food in those villages so far distant that 
transportation by camion is necessary, the 
distances between the communities being 
too great for distribution by hand. From 
those villages within working distance of 
our centres, the inhabitants come to our 
central warehouse and receive their sup- 
plies direct from shelves there. By the 
supplying of beds, bedding, and food, we 
hope to help these people through the 
winter until such time as the railways are 
in condition to transport the stupendous 
amount of material that will be required 
to put up barracks and temporary homes 
or to repair buildings. The question of 
permanent construction is one which will 
take many months for the Government 
and the people to organize. 

Our medical service and dispensaries 
have saved many, many lives, for grippe 
and pneumonia are very prevalent. Lately 
we have been horrified by the number of 
cases of children who have unfortunately 
handled grenades or ammunition which is 
still lying unrecuperated in the fields or by 
the roadsides; the child, through igno- 
rance or curiosity, handles them in a mo- 
ment when his mother is absent, and 
very often a terrible accident is the result. 

Until peace is signed and a proper civic 

organization is effected in the vil- 





This, however, was only a part 
of our Christmas celebration, as 
we gave one hundred and thirty 
women in our ouvroir in Paris a 
Christmas party where they sang 
and danced funny French dances, 
with American and French flags 
in their hands. And then we 
proceeded to the children’s centre 
at Boullay-Thierry, which is 


near Chartres, about two hours Name 


irom Paris, and | think that the 
members of the American Com- 
mittee who were present felt 
that the children had given us, 





To “The House Beautiful’’ French Children’s Fund 


41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen : 

We enclose herewith............. to be contributed 
towards the adoption of Gilberte Colombier, one of the little 
French children from the Devastated Regions of France. 


lages of the pays devastee, trying 
times must be lived through, 
while the bigger problems of 
peace conditions are being settled 
upon and the Government is free 
to enter upon the questions of 
reconstruction. But it is undis- 
putable, however, that a family 
which has the courage to return 
to live among these hardships, is 


tees actually able by its own indus- 


try to put a garden or fields in 


meee such condition that they will 


produce next season, and every 


aie inch of land that is cultivated is 





in a small way conducive to na- 





by the splendid program they had 
prepared, a much better time than 


tional interest. Isolated as they 








we had ever had before. Christmas stretched and stretched into 
a continuous performance which none of us will ever forget and 
which was really a very fitting way of bringing in the wonderful 
year of the armistice. 

The problem of rehabilitation in its most intensive form is now 
before us. To give you some idea of the enormity of devasta- 
tion, which | think is not very clear in American minds, you can 
travel in a motor going forward in a straight line for fifteen 
hours and see nothing but ruins. It is astonishing, in going 
through villages that one feels must be deserted, to see, after 


are, and cut off from the great centres, with the railways, tele- 
graph lines, and telephones destroyed, and only a very uncertain 
postal service, it is astonishing to see their brave acceptance of 
conditions caused by no fault of their own, and their profound 
gratitude that American women are willing to live among them 
during this period, under these conditions, has brought about a 
personal relationship which is very sweet; we can assure you 
that in the pays devastee there is an unforgettable bond between 
them and their friends in America. What we have been able to 
learn by the magnificent perseverance and (Continued on page 54) 
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Don't Guess 
find out 


Your doors, window-frames, mantels, side- 
board, floors—what wood shall they be 
made of? 


You can’t, you mustn't make a mistake 
in the part of the house you live with and 
see most of. What is more vexatious than 
a mistake—your own mistake—starin}, you 
out of countenance day after day! 

“Beautiful birch” is indeed beautiful; but so ere 
some other fine woods. Are they as ha dent 
resisting, durable cs birch? Do they take stains, 
paints and enamels as well and in as wide a variety 

‘Beautiful birch” Are they as economical? 
ot you get them in i. S.. panels for interior 
woodwork? 


On the whole, pweetabiy you had better send for 
the Free Birch B: 


It is called ‘ tail Birch for Beautiful Wood- 
work” and is a regular text book on interior beauti- 
fication. Shall we send it? 


The Birch Manufacturers 
211 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wis. 


Beautiful 


birch 
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How to get the most 
out of your porch— 


T can be made the favorite 


gathering place for all the 
family —a delightful outdoor room 
— if it is made cozy and attractive 
by proper use of Porch Shi ades. Our 
free ‘‘ Book of Porches’’ tells you 
how to do it, shows you how others 
have beautified porches of all kinds 
and sizes with Aerolux Porch Shades. 
This book explains, too, why 
Aerolux Porch Shades give you 
greater comfort and longer wear than 
ordinary shades. 
Write for this book — you will find 
it interesting and you will not be 
obligated in any way. 


The Aeroshade Company 
'S Oakland Ave., 
ae bere Wis. Z 
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floor varnish 
or any other 
kind of varnish 
consider these 
facts 
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varnishes made, 


made varnishes. 
varnishes” 
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test to prove their goodness. 
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other. 
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Before you buy 


HERE are a lot of 
but 
there are surprisingly few 
By “made 
we mean those 
splendid dependable few 
that have been worked out 
from start to finish by 
varnish experts. Worked 
out and then given time’s 


What proves to be good- 
ness, however, for one pur- 
pose spells failure for an- 
Therein lies the 
reason for much varnish dis- 


Tee [owe Brothers compan, 


Paints ~ Varnishes 
463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Chicago 
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Note the scratches. 
Thevarnish was right, 
but its use wrong. It 
is a hard, brittle kind. 
Should have been 
tough and elastic, like 
Lowe's Durable Floor 
Varnish. 















satisfaction. The varnish 
is all right—but the use all 
wrong. 


So it simmers down to 
making sure you have the 
right “made varnish” for 
your particular purpose. 
Your safeguard is our 
Service Department, whose 
advice you are cordially 
urged to seek. It costs you 
nothing. May save you 
much, 

Send for booklet, ‘‘ Var- 
nish Vagaries, Some Pre- 
ventatives.” 












Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis 

















A COLLECTION OF PRACTICAL MATERIAL 


This excellent collection of practical material from 
The House Beautiful Magazine will appeal to every 
man or woman of moderate means who desires a con- 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- 
tant questions confronting the builder and furnisher 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers 
have attained—most of them on a very small out- 
lay of money. 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of 
32 large pages (9?’’x 123”), the same size as the 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid illustrated 


Brose on building and furnishing the small house. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


What the Small House Really Is...... Thomas P. Robinson 
Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the Suburbs 
Henry Higgins 
A Suburban Home .... Philip Horton Smith 
House Beautiful Prize Design for a 1 Small House. 
The House the Woman Built. 
Much in Little—The Home of D. Harvey Booth at Gen- 
eseo, N. Y. 
An Inexpensive Cottage. 
Mantels for Small Houses 
Small House Interiors. 
A Woman's Achievement in Housebuilding. .Mary K. Ford 
The Home of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Architect, at Fram- 
ingham Centre, Mass. 
Another Little House Planned by a Woman—The Home of 
Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter, at Newburyport, Mass. 
A Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 Complete 
Florence Spring 
The Home of Miss E. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass. 


Thomas P. Robinson 
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T is an astonishing thing, when you con- 
sider it, that in the majority of homes 
today, they have no better method of 

cleaning the floor than the cave man used. 
With all the march of the centuries and the 
continual evolution it has brought in the refine- 
ment of almost everything we use and do, 
sweeping through the ages has been literally 
that and nothing more. 

Back on the Isle of Java five hundred thou- 
sand years ago, lived old pithecanthropus erectus, 
for so the anthropologists have deftly christened 
him. When his domestic cave became over- 
littered with the bones and scraps of previous 
repasts, he probably took the branch of a bush 
or a bunch of twigs and scraped them out and 
over the edge of the cliff. Today in countless 
American homes where the suction sweeper 
has not yet been adopted, the method remains 
much the same. Sweeping is the unchanged 
process of scraping the dirt across the floor. 
The form of the broom is different; that is all. 

Look in the encyclopedia—any or all of 
them—for information on the evolution of the 
art of sweeping and you are surprised. There 
isnone. There is no information because there 
has been practically no evolution. In the val- 
ley of the Marne in France, where the armies 
of the world have been at battle so often 
through the Great War, the women sweep the 
floors in the peasant homes, with round brooms 
made by bundling twigs around a handle. 
Close beside them in the bluffs along the river 
bank are the remains of great numbers of pre- 
historic caves of the Chilean period said to 
date back 125,000 years. Herealsothey swept 


How much easter 
it 1s to rol! this 
cleaner back and 
forth across the 
rug, than to labor 
with a broom, 
scraping the dirt 
by main strength 
over the floor. 
Courtesy of the 
Western Electric 
Company. 










The fagot broom, the first real 

sweeping implement, still used 

by peasant women in the Eu- 

ropean countries. Photograph 
taken in France. 


Electricity in the Home 


The Story of the Broom Which Has Endured 
Through All the Generations But Our Own—and 
Why It Now Gives Place to the Vacuum Cleaner 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


with twigs. Could any comparison give a 
more striking proof of the need for a better 
method? 

The brooms themselves have changed and 
bettered in their form. The old handle-less 
broom made from a bundle of twigs is still in 
use in many sections of Europe. In parts of 
Russia and Finland they use a certain kind of 
root to make their brooms. In Holland, 
Germany, France, Italy ard many other parts 
of the world where life is primitive, these 
brooms of twigs secured to a handle are in 
general use. And in America we find the 
turkey-wing broom hanging in many kitchens 
and broom-straw growing in many gardens to 
be made into round brooms for home use. The 
twig has merely been supplanted by the broom- 
straw to produce our modern broom. That 
with a flat side shape is practically the only 
marked improvement that the broom has 
made throughout the ages. And it has left 
the method—the scraping of the dirt across 
the floor—quite unaltered. 

Of course, in recent years, our increasing 
interest in labor-saving has turned men’s 
thoughts to all the processes of housekeeping 
and brought finally, a great variety of elec- 
trical equipment to do the work in better, 
quicker, easier, cleaner ways. The steps 
by which the transformation has been 
made in sweeping are few and simple. 

First came the mechanical carpet sweep- 

er, then the vacuum cleaner 
and then the perfect elec- 
tric suction cleaner which is 
a combination of the two. 











The last word in the evolution of sweep- 
ing, 1n which an electric motor does the 
work, picking up all dirt by suction and 
carrying it away in a dust-proof bag. 
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An improvement over the ortg- 

inal broom, but only in style; 

the method—scraping the dirt 

across the floor—is exactly the 
same. 


A diagram that shows the action 
of the suction sweeper. The floor 
covering ts lifted by the rush of 
air, the brush sweeps it smartly 
and the dirt is whisked through 
the flying fan into the ample bag. 


The shape of the electric 
cleaner enables it to 
seek out the dirt from 
every corner, and no 
part of it is just stirred 
up as in broom sweep- 
ing. 
gone forever from that 








The mechanical carpet sweeper aspired only 
to make the sweeping of a carpet easier. As 
you pushed the sweeper back and forth across 
the floor, little revolving brushes picked up 
the crumbs and loose dirt on the surface of the 
carpet and gathered it into a box. But this 
did not pick up any dirt embedded in the 
fibres of the rug or any dirt under the rug. 
Then came the idea of suction. Why not 
maintain a partial vacuum in a machine down 
cellar and let the air rush in through a cleaning 
tool that would suck up the dirt from the car- 
pet? It was the first bit of original thinking 
that had been applied to the art of sweeping. 

But suction alone was not adequate either. 
Suction carries off dirt both from the surface 
and from underneath and in among the fibres 
of the rug, but it cannot pick up the lint and 
clinging dirt on top. So the electric cleaner 
has developed an ideal combination of suction 
from a fan and a brush or comb to gather up 
the clinging dirt into a bag. It makes a light 
convenient sweeper that can be carried about 
from room to room to clean rugs, carpets, fur- 
niture and hangings, by the use of hose appli- 
ances for other than floor coverings. It has 
put an end to sweeping a Ja Stone Age, toscrap- 
ing dirt across the floor, (Continued on page 55) 
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By moving a little lever 

you can operate the 

brush, or not, just as 
you need it. 


Write to our nearest 
house for booklet No. 


85-H B, “Cleaner . 7 is ‘ ree 
Cleaning,” Noms jad Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Dallas Minneapolis 
about this exceptional New York Philadelphia San Francisco Seattle 
vacuum sweeper, Houses in all Principal Cities 
ae | 


The woman who knows prefers 
the Western Electric Vacuum 
Sweeper because it is constructed 
on correct principles. 


She knows, for instance, that 
threads, hair, etc., cannot be taken 
up by suction alone, but must first 
be loosened by abrush. She knows, 
too, that a carpet tracked with mud 
cannot be satisfactorily cleaned 
unless it is brushed before the suc- 
tion is applied. She knows that 
there are many times when a 
brush should not be used and that 
a brush might be operated in a 


“The brush a all 
the difference in the world” 






vacuum cleaner at a speed so fast 
that it is damaging to the rug. 


All of these conditions have been 
provided for in the Western Elec- 
tric Vacuum Sweeper. A brush 
was built into it—and you can op- 
erate the brush or not as you need 
it simply by turning it on or off. 
When the brush runs, it is not at 
the high speed of the motor, for the 
speed is slowed down by a worm 
gear. By this means we have com- 
bined a motor, creating a powerful 
suction, with a brush so regulated 
that it will be efficient yet gentle. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 
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In Quest of Tools 


for the 











HEN one has once started on a search 

\ \ for the article which is not an absolute 

necessity, but a very fine accessory to 
the equipment of the kitchen, it is difficult to 
stop. Is there any reason why we should 
stop, other than because of the mechanical 
dimensions of our pocketbooks? Many of us 
are feeling no desire to fare forth}and travel 
extensively, for it is going to be such fun to 
come in under our own roofs again, out of the 
crowd, away from the din and the clatter of 
a war-torn world. It is going to be a positive 
luxury to sit down and read endlessly with no 
qualms of conscience. All of a sudden, how- 
ever, we are going to realize, as our nerves 
begin to mend, that this is not so satisfactory 
after all. Our useful, active lines of the war 
period are going to demand that we shall not 
play the game of living quite as we did before 
the struggle met us. Our homes will, in most 
instances, be our centre of interest, but we are 
going to find we are introducing into them the 
principles of science and the arts. We are 
going to know more than ever how and where 
our incomes go. We are going to eliminate 
the non-essential, build up the essential and 
make that roof tree of ours the pleasantest and 
homiest spot on earth, for those of our par- 
ticular kind. 

We owe ourselves a glorious holiday if we 
are war weary. It is reasonable for us to 
want to just sit and dream back to those 
days that the gigantic conflict has decided 
should never return again. If it is a personal 
loss we have suffered, we must take time to 
translate it into terms of the world’s gain, and 
we must scrutinize ourselves carefully to see 
that the event has made us grow into a bound- 
less attitude of sympathy and understanding. 
-When we find ourselves physically refreshed 
and we realize that the interests of the busy 
world are calling us again, let us take up the 
game of living slowly and build our foundation 
of the future from the smaller things near 
at hand. To continue one’s hunt through 
jungles of tinware, mountains of iron and seas 
of glass in the kitchenware departments, for 
the unusual, though very useful article with 
which to make that kitchen a complete and 
adequate workshop, is a most commendable 
peace-time activity. If we want to be ver- 
satile we must have our tools, and there is no 


By HELEN IRENE WEED 


better guide on such an expedition than a 
genial, interested clerk. 

One such trip disclosed a most neglected 
friend lying away off in one corner, for during 
the war period the patriotic housewife soon 
became duly trained not to reckon it in her 
equipment. This friend of ours, the pastry 
bag, may rightfully come into a place all of 
its own, now that the boys are here. Every 
single one of them deserves the fanciest cake, 
the tastiest cake, that the hand of that won- 
derful mother can fashion. There must be 
thick layers of chocolate, some nuts, yes, many 
nuts and some fruits playing hide and go seek 
in it, but above all its outside gown must defy 
description. In comes our pastry bag for 
making the victory complete, for with its 
vari-sized and vari-shaped tubes the cake can 
be quickly and easily transformed into the fin- 
est cake that the soldier man ever set his 
eyes upon. One can make hills and valleys of 
luscious frosting, roses, stems, leaves and all, 
if one only becomes acquainted with the bag 
and its possibilities first. For salad dressings, 
whipped cream and even prosaic mashed 
potato, nothing is finer for giving a “finish” 
than a bag of this description. One bag, 
which is made of washable material, can have 
as many different kinds of tubes as you have 
dimes to spare. 

In front of the bag are two wee little jelly 
moulds that are nieces of the larger mould 
pictured in the centre of the illustration. All 
serve to give an individual touch to the “just 
plain gelatine dessert.” 


HE double-handled aluminum pan in back 

of the pastry bag is splendid for making the 
puffy, fluffv omelet, the queen of all egg cook- 
ery, and the pride of any homemaker’s heart. 
The double compartment pan may be used, 
when one desires to reheat two different kinds 
of left-overs or for the preparation of two 
dishes, utilizing but one burner, if gas or 
electricity is the method of cooking employed. 
Then, too, what fun to have such a shiny 
device reposing on one’s shelves. It adds one 
more glisten to our kitchen, and it gives our 
neighbor the opportunity to exclaim—“ My! 
how fine,” and truly, don’t we have to con- 
fess that that is worth an omelet pan in itself? 
The shiny receptacle in front of the omelet 
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Well-Equipped 


Kitchen 

















pan is most interesting, for it is so human, in 
that it does several things commendably well. 
In the first place, it makes an excellent can- 
filler, especially when used for transferring 
hot fruits, preserves, or even cold vegetables, 
depending upon our method of canning, from 
one receptacle to their last resting-place. 
When the funnel nozzle is slipped into the 
bottom of the dipper we have an excellent 
funnel device; when the various circular 
pieces of wire mesh take their respective places 
in the opening at the base of the dipper, we 
have vari-sized sieve possibilities, such as very 
fine, fine and coarse. When we need a pint 
dipper we have merely to slip in the circular 
piece of metal, which, like the other parts, is 
securely held in place by a screwed ring. 
When one considers the many possibilities in 
this one piece of kitchen finery, the hunt grows 
intensely exciting, for you cannot help but 
wonder what next. 


A MOST delicate though vital subject these 

days is that of milk. Some day perhaps 
all of us will have the need of such a con- 
trivance as the one pictured on the front 
of the table. This cream dipper is used for 
removing the cream from the top of the milk 
batter, without mixing with it some of the 
milk below. We all can appreciate the value 
of the little dipper, especially if we wish to 
whip that cream, which usually means that to 
be assured of success we must have no milk 
to make it lighter. 

The little aluminum circular milk cover or 
cap, in the background, is so very reasonable 
that we should have one in the home for 
every bottle of milk that we open. There are 
several types of bottle covers, each of which 
has its particular advantage. The one illus- 
trated has a little pick in the centre with 
which to remove the pasteboard cap, after 
which the metal cap is placed upon the bottle. 
Another type commonly found has no pick 
for the removal of the cap, but this does have 
a little opening and a lip through and by 
means of which the milk can be poured, with- 
out having to remove the metal top. 

In many homes we still find that steel wool 
is a total stranger. It should be our closest 
friend, as its uses are possible every hour of 
the day. As its name (Continued on page 58) 
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[Pride in workmanship 
“pride in ownership 


The affectionate pride that each worker weaves 
into each piece of Reedcraft is reflected in the nat- 
ural pride you feel in owning this truly distinctive 
furniture. 

Sturdy, practical and uncommonly beautiful— 
Reedcraft adorns breaktast-room, dining-room, 
living-room, solarium or den with equal grace. 


Remember—each Reedcraft creation is made 
exclusively by hand, from carefully selected strands 
of Ceylon reed. No loose ends, no spliced strands, 
no nailed-on braids—nothing to ravel! 


Although usually shown in the natural reed— 
Reedcraft lends itself to an infinite variety of color 
effects in enamel or stain. The antique-ivory, soft 
blues, grays and other pastel shades—as well as 
our newly evolved Golden Azure finish—are es- 
pecially effective. 


You can buy Reedcraft with the surety that it 
is the one reed furniture of original design and su- 
perlative quality. To make doubly sure, look for 


the name REEDCRATT burned into the bottom of 
every piece of genuine Reedcraft. 


THEREEDCRAFT COMPANY 


Los Angeles Chicago 
939 South Broadway 916 Michigan Ave. 


Reedcraft furniture is on display only at the best 
stores. If your dealer does not carry it, we will be 
glad to provide prices and detailed information on 
request. Please address our Los Angeles office. 
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pw who love the out-of-doors and the sun- 
flecked charm of lawn and garden will find in 
a Garden-Craft display a veritable treasure trove of 
delightful suggestions to help you 














: 


make your garden an outdoor liv- Garden-Craft in- 
: cludes a complete 
ing room and a place of wondrous selection of 
charm. ARBORS 
ARCHES 
ca 
The stores which carry GARDEN- CHAIRS 
; FENCES 
CRAFT are listed below. If none GATES 
GROTTOES 
of these are convenient to you, aa 
i TABLES 
send 20 cents in stamps for the TRELLISES 
JAPANESE 
112-page Garden-Craft Handbook. WOODWORK 


THE MATHEWS MFG. COMPANY 
LAKEWOOD, CLEVELAND, O. 


Designers and Craftsmen 


New York City Headquarters: The Mountain Community, 176 Madison Avenue 


(SARDEN-CRAFT 


is on display and for sale at the following stores: 


cR The Dodge Co. MORRISTOWN, N. J., Alfred A. Cole 
NEWARK & Co. 

















AKRON, 

APPLETON, WIS., ° L. Bamberger je 
The Pettibone, Peabody Co. NEW YORK, Jas. McCreery & Co. 
ASBURY PARK, Steinbach & Co. NEW YORK, Bloomingdale Bros. 
BALTIMORE, C. J. Benson, Inc. NEW YORK, John Wanamaker 
BARRE, VT. B. W. Hooker & Co. NEW YORK, Lord & Taylor 
BINGHAMTON, NEW LONDON, Foran & Son Co. 
_ Stickley Brandt Furniture Co. OSHKOSH, WIS., Konrad Furniture Co. 
BOSTON, Shepard Norwell Co. PEORIA, Block & Kuhl 
BOSTON, — & Co. PHILADELPHIA, John Wanamaker 
BOSTON, Jordan Marsh & Co. PITTSBURGH, Jos. Horne & Co. 
BUFFALO, Wm. Hengerer Co. POUGHKEEPSIE, Luckey, Platt & Co. 
BURLINGTON, F. D. Abernathy RACINE, WIS., Beffel Furniture Co. 
CAMDEN, J. B. Van Sciver & Co. ROCHESTER, Howe & Rogers 
CHICAGO, Tobey Furniture Co. ROME, T. M. Orten Co. 
CHICAGO, Marshall Field & Co. SAGINAW, MICH., John Schmelzer 
CINCINNATI, Alms & Doelpke Co. SAN ANTONIO, Wolf-Marx Co. 
CLEVELAND The Sterling & Welch Co. SANDUSKY, Dilgart & Bittner Co. 
COLUMBUS, F. & G. Howald SCHENECTADY, The Wallace Co. 

DETROIT Newcomb-Endicott Co. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Meekins, Packard & Wheat 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Wm. E. French Co. 
ALLS, 


GLENS F Wilmarth &*Sons STAMFORD, Lyman Hoyt’s Sons Co. 
HAVANA, CUBA, Pons & - ST. LOUIS, Stix-Baer & Fuller 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA., ST. PAUL, The Golden Rule 

Anderson-Newcomb Co. SYRACUSE, Brown, Curtis & Brown 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sander & Recker TOLEDO, La Salle & Koch Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., a 
John A. Cunningham Woodward & Lathrope 
JACKSON, MICH., L. H. Field Co. WHEELING, Stone & Thomas 
Nee eS etacse Siti Oo WILMINGTON, M. McGarvy & Son Co. 
’ a - 0- WINONA, MINN., H. Choate & Co. 
Mass rONe. wis. °°" ** H8°Ket® WORCESTER, Denholm & McKay Co. 
c. M, Fischer Furniture Co. YOUNGSTOWN, G. M. McKelvey Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, utell Bros. 


























Each piece bears the famous Mathews Hallmark a pledge of authentic 
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HE rose has 

long been 

crowned as 
the queen of sum- 
mer flowers, but 
until compara- 
tively recent years 
she has reigned 
chiefly through the 
month of June. 
The older varieties 
blossomed only 
during that month, 
and the rose gardens made but a fleeting 
show in the summer pageant. Of late, 
however, many new varieties with a longer 
season of blossom have been introduced, and it 
has now become possible to make such a selec- 
tion that the rose beds will bloom from early 
in summer until late in autumn with an espe- 
cially attractive showing during June and July. 

In planning for roses it is evident that the 
greatest satisfaction will be obtained by choos- 
ing those kinds which come back continuously 
in the matter of blossoms. Fortunately, some 
that give these constant blossoms are among the 
most beautiful of all our roses, so that one need 
not sacrifice anything in making such aselection. 

Among the continuously flowering roses, the 
Baby Ramblers are especially important. 
They are ideal for the borders of the rose gar- 
den, and better varieties maintain a continu- 
ous succession of bloom throughout the season. 
Of the better sorts Orleans is especially notable 
in this respect. It has a beautiful geranium- 
red flower of large size for this type and pro- 
duces blooms in great abundance. Baby 
Tausendschoen or Louise Walter is also excel- 
lent, having the pale pink color of the climbing 
Thousand Beauties rose. Among the newer 
sorts Baby Herriot is very attractively colored 
in pink with a coppery scarlet suffusion and 
golden yellow at the base 
of the petals. 

The one unfortunate 
feature of the climbing 
roses, heretofore, has been 
that practically all of them 
blossomed only for a brief 
period in spring or early 
summer, very few of them 
making even a satisfac- 
tory second bloom; conse- 
quently there has been a 
decided need of a climber 
that would blossom during 
the middle weeks of sum- 
mer and continue through- 
out the season. Appar- 
ently this want has been 
filled in the beautiful Rosa 
Hugonis, recently intro- 
duced from China and 
now well established in the 
nursery trade. The Hu- 
gonis is a single yellow rose 
of large size and lovely tex- 
ture that climbs rapidly 
and produces flowers in 





Rosa Hugonis—the 
new yellow single rose 


is arden 


Roses for Midsummer Bloom 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


great profusion. The smaller illustrations 
herewith suggest its appearance and are likely 
to make any flower lover desire to plant the 
variety. This is one of the rather recent im- 
portations from China for which we are in- 
debted to the intrepid explorers who have 
searched the remotest wilds of the Far East to 
add to our resources in beauty and in food. 
Apparently the Hugonis is perfectly hardy, a 
feature in which it has the advantage over the 
beautiful Silver Moon rose, which has proved 
not entirely hardy in the more northern states. 
The Silver Moon, however, is one of the loveli- 
est of all roses and should certainly be planted 
in regions where the climate will permit its 
survival. 

One of the best guides to the standard varie- 
ties of roses so far as their summer blooming is 
concerned is found in the Practical Book of 
Outdoor Rose Growing by George C. Thomas, 
Jr. From his long experience as a rosarian, 
Mr. Thomas has classified practically all of our 
roses in regard to their various characteristics. 
Those which his lists show to be leaders in the 
matter of summer blooming are the following: 
Antoine Revoire, Betty, Caroline Testout, 
Duchess of Wellington, Ecarlate, Ida von 
Schubert, Gruss an Teplitz, Hugo Roller, Kil- 
larney, Laure de Broglie, Madame Charles 
du Bruel, Madame Jules Bouche, Madame 
Leon Pain, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. A. R. 
Waddell, Senatour Mascurind, White Maman 
Cochet. 

In the rose gardens at Hartford, Connecticut, 
where a large proportion of the new roses are 
tried out, Mrs. Aaron Ward has proved one of 
the most desirable of the continuous-blooming 
sorts. It is a lovely rose, and has been intro- 
duced for so many years that plants can be 
obtained of practically all nurserymen. In 
the case of other varieties in the list above, one 
will have to get the catalogues of different rose 





Courtesy of Mr. Peter Bissett. 
The beautiful Silver Moon rose—one of the best of the climbing and trailing varteties. 
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-and- Ovchard 


growers and select 
from each the de- 
sired varieties, as 
it is not likely that 
any one firm will 
list them all. 

The success of 
the rose garden 
during the summer 
months depends 
very greatly upon 
keeping the soil 
cool and moist. 
The easjest way to do this is to provide a 
mulch. For most people this mulch may 
well consist of the lawn clippings raked 
and placed upon the soil of the rose bed. 
Where it is especially desirable to keep the 
appearance attractive and very neat, an effi- 
cient method is to mulch with peat moss, 
ground up in any kind of a grinding machine 
and then placed on the soil to a depth of six 
inches. Preferably this mulch should be put 
on rather early in summer, and when first 
added should be wet down to prevent its blow- 
ing away. Experiments have shown that the 
six-inch mulch is soon massed down to a 
depth of three or four inches, and will keep the 
temperature of the beds five or six degrees 
lower than without it, thus furnishing to the 
rose roots much more favorable conditions for 
development than in unprotected beds. 

This peat moss may be gathered in abun- 
dance in any peat bog, or it may be purchased 
in quantity from any nurseryman. It should, 
of course, be dry when it is ground up. Such 
a mulch not only saves watering, and thus 
reduces the injury by mildew, but it also keeps 
down the growth of weeds and increases the 
number of blooms, and even more important, 
the blossoms remain on the bushes for a con- 
siderably longer period. 





from China—a climber 
for summer bloom. 


IMPROVING THE TOMATO 
Crop 


"THERE are few garden 

crops in which the spe- 
cial care taken  deter- 
mines to so large a degree 
the results secured as the 
tomato. In field culture 
it is all right to let the 
plants scramble over the 
ground at their own sweet 
will with the green and 
ripening fruits lying prone 
upon the soil and being 
attacked by various insect 
and fungus enemies. In 
the home garden, how- 
ever, it is well worth while 
to take the extra pains 
involved in pruning and 
staking the plants and 
thus obtain a better crop 
of superior fruit. 

The secret of success in 
training tomato vines is to 

(Continued on page 51) 
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~~ — of Irrigation 
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l AWNS are noticeably more handsome, flowers more pro- 
~ fuse, gardens more productive, where Cornell Irrigation 
Systems are installed. These Overhead, Underground or 
=~ Portable Systems, equipped with patented, adjustable Rain 
2 3 Cloud Nozzles, give you control of your “ rainfall.’” Adapted 
‘ : for any area; installed at any time, without injury to lawn 
or garden; economical, simple, efficient. 
iree on request. 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 
Plumbing, Heating, Lighting 
43 East 17th St., New York 
KANSAS CITY, BOSTON CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE NORFOLK 


Descriptive booklet 
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nvone who contemplates building or 





remodelling will be interested in our 





portfolio fe) large photog Trap yhs showing 


fifty interesting homes, both large ond | ROOKWOOD FAIENCE 


il ( 


nall, designed by prominent architects 


of established reputation. 


‘CREO-DIPT™ 


STAINED SHINGLED 


HOMES 


0 consider roo! 


for sample color pads and Desc iptive Cata 


4ddress Phot 


CREO-DIPT CO., Inc., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Department 


HE interior of the sun room offers many interesting possibilities 
for the use of Rookwood Faience. Floors, walls, radiator grilles 
may be had in tiles of endless variety as to color, shape and design. 
Harmony with any scheme is possible. 
re Rookwood vases, bowls and other articles of decorative pe 
value also add their touch of beauty to the room. 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. - CINCINNATI, OHIO 














A Plea for the Continuance of 


Let Us Closely Scrutinize the C4 


and 


the Leaks We Discover. 


URING the War the kitchen took on 
D new dignity and importance. Let us 
see that these qualities are not lost 

now that we have returned again to Peace. 
Here we consider, study and plan that we may 
spend that important portion of our income 
devoted to feeding our family, wisely and well. 
Here we combine and cook, striving to produce 
food products which 
shall be attractive, nu- 
tritious and of ade- 
quate calory value. 
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Here we substitute 
and arrange, that those materials and products 
which are in abundance should successfully 
take the place of those still scarce, and should 
also—a point of the greatest possible impor- 
tance—be presented so attractively as to tempt 
the appetite and please the eye. 

Prices have soared and are still high. Or- 
dinarily abundant stand-bys have become 
scarce, or their prices make them prohibitive. 
Each day still shows some new cause to which 
we ardently desire to contribute to the utmost 
extent which our purse will allow. What so 
important then as that, right here in the labo- 
ratory of the house, where the supplies, ob- 
tained at such cost, are combined and utilized, 
we closely scrutinize the incomings and out- 
goings, stop the leaks, and eliminate all possi- 
ble waste—that term of reproach of all most 
opprobrious to us housekeepers at the present 
time. 


F we are both Head and Hands, it is some- 
times easier to control the conduct of 
kitchen affairs; first seeing to it that we are 
efficiently and scientifically equal to our “job.” 
It is a truism that the more ignorant, the more 
wasteful and sometimes stubborn; and it is 
oftentimes the despair of the Mistress to instill 
proper principles of economy and conservation 
into the minds of the ignorant foreign “help” 
which necessity sometimes compels our em- 
ploying. But, however difficult, this must be 
made the first duty toward those under our 
charge, as well as to ourselves. If we have 
helpers, let us first of all get into relations with 
them as to the general situation, explaining 
why thus and so is better and must be done. 
Sometimes this is difficult; but in any event, it 
pays to trv and obtain, as far as is possible, the 
same point of view in our helpers as we our- 
selves see the necessity of adopting. Even if 
this is in a measure unsuccessful, principles of 
food and fuel conservation must be insisted 
upon, instead of weakly dropping the point. 
Emma Churchman Hewett says, “A large 
part of household waste arises from moral 
cawardice—a fear of seeming stingy;”’ than 
which nothing is truer. 

In beginning upon kitchen economies, the 
idea at once forces itself upon us at the present 
day, that time is the most precious thing we 
have. Logically, we housekeepers should 
carefully plan to save it in every legitimate 
way. Strength is also of inestimable value 
and should be husbanded and conserved. We 
all have seen the fly-away worker, who has a 
dozen irons in the fire; not efficiently, but 





By FLORENCE SPRING 


wastefully; so that at the end of a helter-skelter 
morning, fatigue and unfinished beginnings are 
the only visible results. Each year seems to 
make more demands than ever before upon our 
time, endurance and general ability. It be- 
hooves us then to bring to the problem serious- 
ness, thought and study; that every day may 
have its full quota of good deeds, capable house- 
hold management, and surely healthful recre- 
ation—to the end of efficiency and true success. 

Now as to specific economies. Whether or 
not the coal situation continues to be a serious 
problem, plan to save fuel as much as possible. 
Gas and electricity are, of course, shut off in- 
stantly when not in use. If one uses wood or 
coal, try to do as many things as possible at 
one time, when a fire is necessary. Utilize the 
oven when the top of the stove is covered. It 
is surprising how few cooks think of this. All 
sorts of fruit cookery and sauces made of 
fruits, may be advantageously accomplished 
inthe oven. Corned beef, casserole cookery— 
the latter, one’of the most delicious and alsoone 
of the most economical methods of preparing 
left-overs, the tougher cuts of meats and poul- 
try, and numberless vegetable combinations 
with meat flavors—remnants for soup stock, 
etc., are much better for oven cooking, as they 
simmer slowly and do not have to be watched. 
Also, the residuum of the steam browns on the 
side of the kettle and may be scraped and rinsed 
down into the broth, enriching color and flavor. 


RUITS for preserving, pears, peaches, 

quinces, etc., may be set in the oven in their 
syrups, to grow tender and rich, while the top of 
the stove is used for irons, and the vegetables 
and meat for dinner. .Save fuel! If coal is used, 
never fill the stove above the lining. How 
often do we see, in the kitchen presided over 
by an ignorant cook, the stove filled to the top 
with red-hot coal, the dampers open, and a 
cover or two lifted because reddened by the 
worse-than-wasted fuel! How often do we 
hear a vigorous raking and shaking, and then 
the pouring on of a volume of new coal, and 
the opening of the dampers, when the fire was, 
with noshaking, wholly adequate for top-of-the- 
stove cookery, if a hot oven were not needed! 

Do not rake and shake the coal unless a hot 
oven is needed; open the drafts, start up your 
fire, and avail yourself of the help furnished 
by the fire being nearer the top of the stove 
than if it were raked down. Of course, if oven 
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Kitchen Economies 


Incomings and Outgoings, Stop 
Eliminate All Possible Waste 


heat is needed, the opposite method must be 
adopted. Study your stove, and learn the 
exact limit to which the dampers may be 
closed and yet keep the fire from going out; 
and then keep the dampers at this point when 
the fire is not needed! A saving of one-half 
to a hod of coal may be effected if the kitchen 
fire is carefully instead of carelessly managed. 

Save all of the water 
in which vegetables 
are boiled, in which is 
otherwise lost much of 

M#MENNAMINS their mineral salts. 
Combine, boil down, and add to a cream sauce, 
making delicious soups. Cook spinach in its 
own juice that its most valuable constituents 
—the salts—may come to the table. 

Save rice water always. It makes a nice 
thickening for soups or stews and also contains 
much starchy nourishment. If not needed for 
that purpose at the time, it, thinned, makes 
excellent laundry starch. Or steam the rice, 
that all of the water may be absorbed. It goes 
without saying that all crusts, crumbs, and 
pieces of bread, should be saved; but look into 
your garbage pail and be sure that none go into 
it! Small pieces, of any shape, are very nice 
buttered and browned in the oven. Serve this 
“oven toast” very hot and crisp. Cut bread 
sparingly, as needed. 


EARN about the different cuts of meats, 
and how knowledge and extra time spent 
in preparation may enable you to substitute a 
cheaper piece or variety for the more expensive, 
without loss of nutritive value, or even enjoy- 
ment in eating. Use small amounts of meat as 
“meat flavoring”’ in combination with differ- 
ent vegetables, in tomato or cream sauce on 
toast or surrounded with a rice, samp, or 
hominy border; or, almost best of all, in a 
nice sauce as a filling for a potato patty—a ball 
of mashed and highly seasoned mashed potato 
flattened a little, a depression made in the 
middle and the whole brushed with beaten egg 
and richly browned in a hot oven; or a “‘sav- 
ory pie”—a lower crust and rim of mashed 
potato brushed with the beaten egg and 
browned. To both of these potato arrange- 
ments, add the chopped meat and sauce just 
before taking to the table. Or cube your cold 
left-over meat—any kind—add it to twice as 
much cubed cooked cold potato, combine with 
a nice sauce or gravy, and heat very hot. 
Teach—and insist on—care in abolishing 
small leaks and wastes. I once scraped out 
thoroughly the muffin bowl of a careless cook 
and baked the batter in a patty-pan; and 
showed her a good-sized muffin, composed of 
what would have gone into sink or dish water, 
asking her if she thought it right to waste 
three hundred and sixty-five muffins in a year! 
I think the object lesson was more impressive 
than any other correction | could have made. 
Much cereal necessarily sticks to the double 
boiler. Fill it, after serving the contents, with 
clean cold water; and when doing the dishes, 
with your pet scraping knife (I have a “grand- 
mother’s” old caseknife, made pliable and thin 
with two generations (Continued on page 56) 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters, and in case of sale, the regular agent's 
commission is paid to THE House BEAUTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. _Read- 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


An ideal Southern Wisconsin farmhouse 
is for sale, 2} hours from Chicago on the main 
line of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
on the old Oregon Trail. There are modern 
farm-buildings, 80 acres of land in a high 





state of cultivation with six acres of fine timber 
and an orchard of bearing fruit trees. This is 
a dairy farm in one of the best sections of the 
Chicago Dairy District. The price is $16,000. 


Several large water-front tracts of land 
joining each other are for sale near Port 
Jefferson, Long Island, New York. The 
smallest tract of 42 acres has an extensive 
view of surrounding country and across the 
sound to Bridgeport. There are four cottages 
on this property, with all improvements, 
including a dock. The price is $50,000. 
Joining this property are two large water- 
front farms, with farm-buildings. There is 
also a large tract of land, over 150 acres, witha 
mile of shore-front on the sound and the bay. 
This property has large forest trees growing 
down to the shore and is of exceptional natural 
beauty. There are about 160 acres in this 
piece, and the owner asks $600 an acre. 














a. ead of a garage that’stands out in bleak, 
glaring unsightliness, to the detriment of your 
own lawn and your neighbors’ view, have a 


RUSTIC CEDAR 
GARAGE 


(Ready-built-shipped knocked down) 


A garage with the natural bark on the wood, 
blending into the landscape, unobtrusive, 
beautiful, substantial and not expensive. No 
costly screen of shrubbery is needed to cam- 
ouflage this garage—itself a great saving. In 
size, roomy for the largest cars. Send for 
literature. 

Rustic Cedar furniture adds a charm to lawn or porch. 


You will be interested in our catalog of summer-houses, 
trellises, chairs, benches, tables, etc. Write for a copy. 


JERSEY KEYSTONE WOOD CO. 
TRENTON - - - NEW JERSEY 
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Noiseless Screen Door Closers 


WY put up with slamming, bang- hinges. And certainly a screen door 
ing screen doors? Make them quickly and tightly closed does its 

quiet now with Sargent Noiseless work better. 

Screen Door Closers. They will quickly, 

gently and quietly close any screen door Sargent Screen Door Closers are 

or light inside door. Doors so _ easily attached; strong and dependable 

equipped do not rebound when closed: _ like all Sargent products for the com- 

this means longer life to locks and fort, beauty and protection of the home. 









If not at your hardware store 
write for descriptive folder and 
the name of our nearest dealer. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
29 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 
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NEW LANTERN SLIDES 


Have just been prepared by the Readers’ Service for the special benefit of all who are 
genuinely interested in home building. This series of 50 slides, entitled 


‘* Building a House’’ 


is a pictorial demonstration of an actual building process, from the digging of the cellar to the last coat of 
paint. The accompanying lecture, which is instructive without being technical, explains those significant 
details of the construction process which enable the prospective home builder to talk intelligently with his 
architect or contractor. Write to the Readers’ Service for full particulars and rental rates. 





READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MAss. 
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Among other things 
about Heating—it 
tells of radiators, 
their pleasing 
possibilities 
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O one denies the positive de- | about “Radiators, their Pleasing 
pendency that can be placed | Possibilities.” 
on radiator heats. As for economy | They would find the Happy Solu- 
—the ayes have it. tion an ever ready answer for 
Admittedly, some do object a bit to | all their heating botherments. 
radiators. They don’t seem to | Among other things, they would 
quite fancy their “setting aboutso,” | find out what a difference there is 
as they express it. Maybe you are | in boilers; and why those differ- 
one of that kind. ences make such a difference in the 
All right then, if you and everyone | ©0al bill. 
who feels that way about it could | To end with, they would also have 
turn to these two pages in “The | found out exactly why The Burn- 
Happy Solution Book,” they would | ham Cosy Comfort Heat is the all 
find some most interesting facts | around satisfactory heat it is. 
Send for this Happy Solution Book. You are welcome to a copy 


Jord «. urnham@. 


MAKERS OF BURNHAM BOILERS 
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“A valuable addition to every housewife's library.’-— New York Sun 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“It is packed with the treasure lore of genera- “A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
Se : housewives, and covers the following of which, whether by just-beginning 
tions of accomplished % 4 housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 


entire range of domestic knowledge. bce: These riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 

valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity health and comfort.’’"—Living Age. 

and illustrated with pictures that are = enetbenanett “Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 

to artistic house furnishing in themselves. problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
—Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.’’—Boston Globe. 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- $3 75 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for ° 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON 
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When East Moves West 


(Continued from page 11) 


used in the dining-room came from Wash- 
ington, D.C.; the Queen Anne chandelier 
above it came from England, and an oval mir- 
ror above the fireplace is a duplicate of the one 
hanging in the White House. Mr. Wetmore 
has a collection of old Staffordshire figures, 
and another one of pewter. He has a variety 
of Windsor chairs, including almost every 
type. 

Before having a piece of furniture cleaned 
or restored, Mr. Wetmore always brings it 
into the house and trys it out. In his living- 
room there are two old-fashioned sofas, but 
before they were finally determined upon as 
being just the right ones to be placed on either 
side of the ample fireplace, more than a dozen 
sofas were tried out. With chairs, dressers, 
beds, tables, he does the same, and in this way, 
before spending money for restoration, he 
knows that each particular piece of furniture 
is entirely suited to the place it is going to 
occupy. Those pieces that are satisfactory 
are put in order, and those which fail to pass 
the test are sold. The result is that his home 
furnishing is as unusual as the house construc- 
tion. 

During the process of building, I was told, 
automobiles would bring strangers to the house 
every day. There were so many labor-saving 
devices, sO many unexpected closets and 
shelves, so much that was unusual about this 
house, even before it was furnished, that from 
the time the framework first began to take 
shape it had scores of admirers. Not the 
least were women who marveled at the idea of 
a home completely built and furnished by a 
bachelor. 


The Spanish Style Is Well Suited 
to Colorado 
(Continued from page 21) 


Like the living-room, the dining-room, which 
is fourteen by twenty feet, is of ample dimen- 
sions. The paneled walls are painted a dull 
white. The fireplace opening has a_bor- 
der of green-streaked white marble framed 
by a mantel of classic design in French 
gray—the one detail of architectural deco- 
ration .and seemingly just the right one. 
The furniture is all antique English: the ma- 
hogany chairs, Chippendale, and the walnut 
dining-table, Jacobean. The large east win- 
dow is hung with printed silk curtains in gay 
colors with the same material employed for 
the shade of the pendant electric fixture. The 
all-over oriental rug and color prints relieve 
the room of any feeling of undue severity. 
The dining-room connects with the service 
wing through a large serving pantry. The 
servants’ quarters have in addition to the 
kitchen, a servants’ dining-room, laundry and 
a big storage pantry. 

The two masters’ chambers on the second 
floor have a bath between, and one of them an 
open-air sleeping porch. Plenty of closets of 
all sizes are a feature, including one for trunks, 
one for linens and another lined with cedar 
for furs and woolens. 

The house is of stucco applied to metal lath 
over a wood wall and not, as might be sup- 
posed, stucco over hollow tile. For the dry 
climate of Colorado this construction is en- 
tirely satisfactory. The two air spaces insure 
a house cool in summer and one readily heated 
in winter. The heating system is hot water. 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 46) 


remember that the clusters of blossoms appear 
in the axils of the leaves, and that beside these 
there are likely to start various branches which 
should be kept pruned off if we are to maintain 
an erect growth of the vine. 

Probably the three most important methods 
of training tomato plants are the single-stake 
training, the barrel-hoop training, and the 
trellis training. 

The single-stake training may easily be car- 
ried out by following these directions: Drive a 
stout stake four or five feet long down beside 
each tomato plant. Cut off all the suckers 
near the root, so as to send up only the main 
leader. Tie this to the stake with rags or 
raffia, tying anew from time to time as the 
leader grows upward. Pinch off the side 
branches back to the first fruiting stem. Con- 
tinue this treatment as the vine grows until 
you have a tall plant loaded with ripening 
fruit. 

Many people prefer the barrel-hoop method of 
training, the directions for which are as follows: 
Drive three stakes about four feet long down 
around the plant at such a distance that a 
barrel hoop will fit them snugly. Nail one 
hoop to them about fifteen inches from the 
ground and another at thirty inches. Pinch 
off some of the branches at the base of the 
plant so as to have three or four leaders grow- 
ing up. As these reach the first hoop, tie 
them to it with cotton rags or raffia, and start 
them up to grow inside the second hoop. 
When they reach this, tie again. 

When there are many tomato plants in a 
row, the single trellis system may be used to 
advantage. To make a single trellis, drive a 
stake down by each plant, having it project 
three or four feet above ground. Fasten two 
or three strands of light wire horizontally on 
the stakes, having the first about fifteen 
inches above the ground. Pinch off the 
suckers at the roots and tie the main shoots to 
the lower wire as soon as it is tall enough. Let 
the side branches run along the wires, tying if 
necessary. Train on the second wire when it 
is reached. 


MULCHES FOR SUMMER USE 


VERY living thing needs water. This is 
as true of plants as of animals. In many 
regions the greatest trouble in keeping the 
crops growing through the summer is to get 
water enough for the plants. 

If the soil is not plowed or spaded in spring 
the water evaporates rapidly and by early sum- 
mer most of it is gone—leaving the dry baked 
soil behind. Every time the ground is stirred 
it holds the moisture better, and even a stirring 
of an inch or two of surface helps to save the 
soil water. 

A mulch of any kind prevents evaporation. 
Soil moisture is continually coming to the sur- 
face and evaporating into the air. The mois- 
ture passes up through the soil in the same 
way that oil climbs the wick of a lamp. 

This movement cannot take place unless the 
soil particles touch one another. If this con- 
tact is broken, the moisture ceases to rise. 

A shower of rain will destroy this surface 
mulch, and so, after each shower, it is necessary 
to prepare another mulch. Even if no rain 
falls, there is generally sufficient dew to destroy 
the mulch after a few days. The maintenance 
of a surface mulch throughout the growing 
season is best for most garden crops. 
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THIS HOUSE, IN MASSACHUSETTS HAS TUPELO FLOORS THROUGHOUT. IT’S 
A TRULY BEAUTIFUL HOME—WHY NOT TUPELO FLOORS IN YOURS, TOO? 


Building—a matter for forethought. 


To make that new home come out just right is quite a 
There are so many things to remember and to 


For instance, have you thought about your indoor 

















floors? Have you written for information about | 
oor! TUPELO [fees | 
TUPELO TUPELO 
FLOORS] «The Hard-Wear Lumber.?? [FLOORS 


Better do it, because Tupelo makes such beautiful, 
light colored, satiny floors, such long lasting floors (on 
account of its ‘‘involved’’ or ‘‘interwoven’’ grain) that 
it would be a mistake not to know about it. 


Tupelo makes about the best indoor floor for little 
money you can possibly buy. So write and ask us 
about it. Of course your porches want Cypress floors. 
WILL YOU WRITE OUR ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.? WE'LL ANSWER. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 
906 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


PLEASE ADDRESS THE NEARES? OFFICE 
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VICK’S as*B05i 

AND FLORAL 
It’s Free SPECIAL AUTUMN EDITION 
TULIPS The leading authority for 70 years. Send NARCISSUS 
HYACINTHS for your copy today before you forget. 
James Vick’s Sons, 





GUIDE 


Write Today 


HARDY PLANTS 
9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Support Your Roses 
Dahlias or Tomatoes 
| with the “Adjusto” 


The ADJUSTO Plant 
——— Support is a simple, 
| strong, low-priced support which 
| can be adjusted to any height. 
|| There’s no wear-out to them, they can be 
used overand over again. If your dealer 
hasn’t them write us today. 
| FORREST SEED CO., Box 46, Cortland, N. Y. 
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ANDORRA-GROWN 
TREES 














Shrubs and 
Plants 


Andorra 
Nurseries 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 


Box 120 
Chestnut Hill 
Phila., Penna. 


UR ability to supply 
trees, shrubs and 
plants of the highest 
quality is not curtailed 
by the embargo against 
foreign shipments. Get 
lists now for August 
planting. 


You are cordially 
invited to visit the 

dorra Nurseries 
at any time. 
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Are Our Western Houses 
Different? 


(Continued from page 15) 


in the West. This brings us up to the ques- 
tion—are western houses different? If they 
are different, what makes them so, and in what 
way are they “‘different”’? 

Pioneers who boldly cast forth and sailed for 
the New England coast in the early days of 
1600 were no bolder than settlers who, at a 
later period, left the comparatively settled 
country of the Atlantic coast and pushed on 
into the strange, rough lands of the setting 
sun. They took with them the traditions of 
England and of New England, but being for 
the most part cast in a different mold they 
were more free in their ideas. 






eS 
Reiber 
iJ 
Bird 
Homes 
are different in every respect from the ordinary 
“bird house.” Built of natural sassafras in the 
most artistic designs, their main object is to attract 


birds and conserve bird life. REIBER BIRD 
HOMES can best be appreciated by sending for the 


[NDIVIDUAL thought, taste and refinement are 
possible by the use of 


Leavens Furniture 














You are privileged to select from a manufacturer’s 
unlimited stock, and in addition exercise your own 
taste in finish if you so desire, either in color 
schemes to harmonize with surrounding interiors, 
or with special hand decorations so much in vogue 
at the present time on colonial patterns, of four-pos- 
ter beds, and Windsor or Bradford chairs, or our 
straight line furniture. 

This privilege of individual selection as to finish, 
as wellas selected Pieces, makes for that individu- 
ality and charm which is the keynote of the modern 
home of refinement. 


Send for set of illustrations and color chart. 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 








STAN DARD 
of the WORLD 
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IRON FENCE 


660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities ”’ 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 


AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 














IMPORTANT. 


Notice of CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
should be in our hands by the 10th of 
the month to affect following issue. 


Old address should be given 
as well as the new one. 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 




















This has given expression to the architecture 
of the West; there is a tendency to make 
houses “different ’’ from those of the more con- 
servative East. In some instances (notably 
in the Middle West) houses are so “different” 
that they show no relationship with eastern 
buildings, but in most places western homes 
show a relationship somewhat removed, such 
as a second or third cousinship. 

There is a sort of clever and unusually sys- 
tematic arrangement of the parts in western 
houses such as may be understood by examin- 
ing the house built by Lebenbaum and Marx, 
showing the garden side of a western home. 
This house is not so very different from the 
eastern, but you will see that the windows are 
all “‘casements” which is in itself a little more 
daring departure than old-fashioned windows 
of New England. Then the architect has 
boldly hung green blinds beside his rows of 
casements quite frankly as decoration only. 

It is interesting to study the entrance to the 
country home in the West, designed by Austin 
Jenkins. Here, again, there is a certain sim- 
ilarity to eastern homes, and yet here is a 
freshness of detail—a sort of “‘snappy’’ free- 
dom, making one think that the architect’s 
pencil (when he sketched out this design) was 
directed right straight from the brain with 
little thought of any house that ever had been 
built before. Traditional architecture it is to 
be sure, but traditional architecture with a 
very modern aspect. 

Very rarely is a house built in England 
which so positively balances in parts as does 
the example of English domestic architecture 
shown here. The porch-wing on one side 
exactly balances a similar feature on the other, 
and the windows of the main facade are sys- 
tematically arranged with the utmost preci- 
sion. In England, designs of this character 
are usually less formal and more “‘pictur- 
esque;” usually there are bays or wings branch- 
ing off at one end or the other, and no portion 
of the facade is quite so precise. The thatched 
effect of this roof came straight from Europe 
where real thatched roofs are to be found in 
almost any country town. 

We find a still further divergence of an 
“English” design from its prototype in Eng- 
land in the brick and cement house shown. 
It has English “feeling,” it might be said, but 
with-a decidedly American flavor, or to go 
more into detail, a western flavor, for this is a 
western home indicating a little more freedom 
than designs usually found in the East. 

For a very wide divergence from stereotyped 
models, let us look at the two views of the house 
designed by Howard Shaw. There is an origi- 
nal style about it, very western. Yes, there is 
decidedly a western tang'to it. 


Bird Man’s Book 
Mailed free on request 
Birds raise two broods each summer. Now is 
the time to put up 


Reiber Bird Homes 


Planning Bird Sanctuaries in Gardens and Estates 
a Specialty 


Reiber Bird Reserve, West Webster, N. Y. 




















HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 
@ High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. 


On main line 
of motor travel. Golf, tennis, saddle horses, concerts, 
and dancing. The most beautiful Summer and Au- 
tumn Resort in America. June 14th to October 15th. 


Desirable cottages with hotel service 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 




















JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 


By RALPH BERGENGREN, With illustrations 
by Maurice E. Day. 
The First Atlantic Book for Children 
Verses of unusual charm and sentiment, in 
which both children and grown-ups will delight. 
With full-page illustrations in color, handsomely 
boxed. $2.50 postpaid. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 














BUILD NOW 


I want to see Every American Own his Own Home 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR - B..Witson 
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WILL OPEN IN JUNE 


CLARIDGE’S 
HOTEL 


AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES 


PARIS 


J. ALETTI 


Managing Director 


MOST MODERN HOTEL 
IN EUROPE 


300 Rooms and 300 Bathrooms 


Large and Spacious Restaurant 


Grill Room ‘2 


Bar Lounge and Tea Rooms 


Swimming Pool with Hammam 


CABLE ADDRESS: “CLARIDGES, PARIS” 























Potted Strawberry Plants 


DREER’S 
Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers a choice list of varieties, includ- 
ing the best everbearing sorts, and 
gives directions for planting in order 
to raise a full crop of Strawberries 
next year; also offers Celery and Cab- 
bage Plants, Seasonable Vegetable, 
Flower and Farm Seeds for summer 
sowing. Also Potted Plants for sum- 
mer planting, Decorative Plants, etc. 


Write for a free copy and kindly 
mention this publication 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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May we send you free our attractive booklet? 


Suggestions 
in WHIP-O-WILL-O for Living Rooms, 
Breakfast Rooms, Sun Parlors, Bed Rooms, 


Porches, Bungalows, Cottages, Summer Homes 
Ask for Booklet O 


WHIP-O-WILL-O 
FURNITURE CO, 


SCRANTON, DENNA. “us aA 




















Radiator Obtrusiveness 


Solved With Our 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


HY ¢ ider for a t having the 
machinery of your heating system in the 
form of radiators, always in insistent prom- 
inence? 
Let us suggest ways of obscuring them with 
decorative meta! grilles. 
Ways that easily convert the objectionable 
into the desirable. Ways that turn the ugly 
into the harmonious. Send for Catalog 66A. 


**THE BEAUT-I-ATOR ”’ 
The “Beaut-i-ator” is a_portable, all metal Radiator Enclosure. You simply place 
it over your radiator. Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. No outside 
help needed. Instantly removable. Ask for the “‘Beaut-i-ator” Booklet, when 
you ask for Booklet No. 66-A. 




















TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YorRK 
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NEW. --Vol. Ll in- the Tamons Cypress Packet bez ; Your Neighbor in France 


Y = (Continued from page 40) 


spon, 












industry of our homeless peasants is that they 
are so fine in their example that we cannot 


: be less. 
izan “20 Wo rking P| ans 2 rare Porras of AU D) U B O N= And now, after this sketchy account of our 
mY on.double supplement revel Spec supple ment. Suitable for Framing 4 activities, past, present, and planned for the 
future, it only remains for me to thank you 


Smeg ( 
=< os 

whose generous support it is that makes all 
our accomplishment possible. Because dur- 
ing every hour of the day, by one touching in- 


cident after another, we are made to realize 






Well, we suppose you’d better S 
GET THAT BOYTO WRITE & 
afresh the value of American aid to the help- 


right away for ee less inhabitants of the pays devastee, it is a 

of the internationally famous double gratitude that we bring to you, the 
Vol 42 Cypress Pocket Library. Justout. | gratitude of our peasants, and of our entire 
“Good Bungalows for Good Birds”’ | unit, who appreciate their privilege of acting 


: ene as your agents in France. 

wid pb raewmasoraage eee Bg With our heartiest greetings for this New 
PLEMENT WITH 20 BEAUTIFUL and | Year, in which we hope to embody to a greater 
CORRECT DESIGNS—all specially niin | extent than ever the American spirit of serv- 
by artists who know birds. (Not one is like | ee ae sili 

the other good designs in bird house cata- __- ai i - 5 
logs.) Also in this volume you'll find | ace eae — 


20 FULL WORKING PLANS In Portland, Oregon 










































with complete ne ee ALSO (Continued from page 31) 
EXTRA ART SUPPLE » 13% 29, ee a? ‘ : 
inches in FIVE COLORS with a total of Bi eee a hig pooh oko 
3 PORTRAITS OF AUDUBON summer. 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, one a repro- __ The second floor is an echo of the first, with 
; duction in colors of a rare old steel engrav- its spacious rooms and old ivory woodwork. 
ing, also photograph of his home. ALSO oe ccs ons = gegen is of the 
‘4 5 BIRDS in NATURAL COLORS men period. ‘The sated Sis coetains of 
ie - - delicate tints are exquisitely arranged, and are 
) ea and 180 correct pen portraits of other birds. in perfect harmony with the Colonial paper in 
tapestry effect. The low comfortable window 








“Your Cypress Volume 42 is one of the most complete . : p 
and authentic books on this subject I have ever seen.’ seats on this floor are of wicker with a tasty 


Thus recently wrote a bird-lover who has read much. ‘ 
arrangement of flowered cushions. There are 











You will be astonished and delighted with an abundance of casement windows and an 
the variety of the contents of Vol. 42. And | unusually good sleeping porch. Facing the 
itis FREE. Send yourname. Todayis best. | east there is another small sleeping porch which 
<-> SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASSN. looks as though it were grooved in the roof. 
SS 1206 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans,La.,or | It has the charming effect of a room “under 






the eaves.”’ From this side of the house the 
| first morning rays show the outlines of both 
| Mt. Hood and Mt. St. Helens. The glory of 
| daybreak on the mountains viewed from this 
point can only be rivaled by moonlight play- 
ing on the snow-capped peaks. 
| This floor has been equipped with every 
| convenience in modern equipment. The 
| ample closets would be the delight of any 
| housewife. There is a separate enclosure for 
| the shower in the bathroom, a spacious linen 
closet with extra drawers for bedding. The 
halls, to which more space has been given 
than in the average home, separate to marked 
| advantage the different rooms. It will be 
seen on the floor plan that each chamber oc- 
AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS cupies a different side of the house. This in- 
The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal pase es ee es tee in 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting the more compactly built homes. 
The maids’ apartments on the third floor are 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES | cen compiete: The unique dormer windows 


By HeEsTER PRIce, the well-known authority who has brought together a wide variety of the have a splendid outlook. There is a separate 

freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons | stairway leading to these quarters. 

distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may | Evergreen shrubbery, which grows so read- 
| 





> 1206 Heard Nat’l Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 














air se omme d shine, tai lei a de SS Oe NE Ne Pn: ily in the Northwest and remains so beautiful 
zach scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing no y g the year around, has been planted in the park 


eral effect, but also the exact working out of the details. ° ‘ : 
: k strip. This placement in effect places the 

96 half-tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. house a greater distance from the street. In 

We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or the rear of the home is a large service yard, 


renewal) for $4.00. Address | which is screened from the street by a latticed 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. | fence over which rose vines have been twined 


to add to its privacy. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 42) 


and has provided a new and modern method 
of picking up the dirt right where it lies and 
carrying it entirely away. 

It needs no microscopic analysis to demon- 
strate that the clean way to clean is the elec- 
tric way. Just take an electric sweeper into 
a broom-swept house after the regular Friday 
cleaning. I know of one case in the home of 
a woman of French birth who prided herself 
on her immaculate floors. They were indeed 
spotless. Her whole house had been swept 
that day. She knew that there was no dirt 
in her rugs that night. And yet, the electric 
sweeper found one full pint of soft, brown dirt 
in this living-room rug. It was that inner- 
dirt and under-dirt that lies beyond the reach 
of any brush or broom. 

But the electric sweeper searches deep. 
The rushing, sucking wind draws up both inner 
dirt and outer-dirt through the fibres of the 
rug or carpet. And the force of this wind lifts 
the pile and makes it stand up straight and 
take the wear on the ends of the fibres as it 
should. The colors show fresh and bright, 
and the life of the fabric is greatly lengthened. 


A Community Orchestra in Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 
(Continued from page 20) 
the radical concert master left, the work of the 
large orchestra was taken up where it had been 
laid down, and carried on with new zeal under 
the name of the University Philharmonic So- 
ciety, with all the so-called factions of the 
city united in it, as they are today, for for- 
warding a common appreciation of all that is 

good in music. 

Since then the concerts have been given 
each month in the winter season. The 
orchestra has grown to fifty in number with 
full instrumentation, part of the time includ- 
ing oboes, bassoons, French horns and harps. 
And here is a refutation of the idea that the 
public is not educated up to good music. 
The programs offered have always been given 
in Lecture-Concert form. The element of mere 
entertainment has been carefully eliminated. 
It is high-brow music, if you please, and yet, 
the theatre is monthly filled to overflowing, 
with sometimes as many as four hundred 
turned away. 

During the latter part of the 1918-19 sea- 
son, a series of related programs was given: 
in February, Italian composers being featured; 
in March, English, and in April, American. 
The season closed in May with a request pro- 
gram, the “requests”? proving conclusively 
that audiences as well as artists become far 
advanced through such a movement. 

During the latter part of 1918, Mr. Norton 
obtained leave of absence, and accepted an 
appointment with the War Camp Community 
Service to go to St. Paul and organize Com- 
munity Singing, where he instantly made 
friends with every faction, and brought to- 
gether an excellent organization. The mu- 
nicipal chorus, a well-trained body including 
some of the city’s best singers, and a partic- 
ular hobby of St. Paul’s community-minded 
mayor, Mr. Hodgson, put themselves at his 
disposal, as well as did many of St. Paul’s 
leading musicians and musical groups. Mr. 
Norton will return to Grand Forks to take 
personal leadership of the community orches- 
tra for 1919-20. 
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o,.Dont UsePaint Here 
useSTONE-TEX2 


For concrete, stucco, brick, stone or masonry walls of any kind, 
STONE-TEX is admittedly the right coating. It is prepared ‘speci- 
fically for use on such surfaces, and produces an attractive soft- 
colored, even finish which wears better than paint, looks better, 
and will not chip, flake or peel off. 

All masonry walls are more or less porous. During storms and 
damp seasons, they soak in moisture, making the building damp and 
unsanitary. The moisture also mixes with dust from the streets, pro- 
ducing unsightly streaks and stains. 


STONE-TEX ‘*‘ SAVES THE SURFACE” 

But in Stone-Textured walls, the pores are filled with a_hard, flint-like cement coat- 
ing and all hair-cracksare sealed. The building is dry at all times. The coating, being 
moisture-proof, retains its beauty for years, at the same time giving adequate protec- 
tion against the elements. : 

Ordinary paints could not give such results. Being intended for wood, they offer little 
resistance to moisture, when used on masonry. So they soon flake and peel off, and the 
wallsagain must be coated. Don’t use paint on masonry walls. Use Stone-Tex if only 


for economy. ; : 

STONE-TEX gives a beautiful, flat finish — most desirable for concrete, stucco, brick, 
etc. Equally suitable for new or old walls and furnished in a variety of pleasing tones. 
Protects the building against disintegration and lengthensits life. Applied with a brush. 


Write today for free color card and handsomely illustrated STONE-TEX book giving full information. 
THE TRUS-CON 
LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
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Problems of waterproofing, dampproofing and 
hardening cement have been the province of the 
Trus-Con Laboratoriesformany years. Theor- 
ganization of this well-known company includes 
a corps of expert chemists and chemical engi- 
neers, whose advice upon special problems in 
this field is at your disposal. This consulting 
service is without charge or obligation, 


















Miss Readers’ Service Writes a Book 


Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


Y adirect question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and 
practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to 
the final landscape design.of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 

The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; ques- 
tions of decoration and furnishing — all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands 
of everyday building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mount Vernon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Coaland Electric Range inthe Home 
of Dr. N. Beckers, Bolton-on-Lake 
George, N. Y., Fred’k Roosa, Architect. 


Deane's French. Range 


shown above, like most of the ranges we have provided 
for private homes, was constructed toorder. It has four 
large ovens, two heated by coal and two by electricity, 
electric broiler aud electric breakfast oven. The hood 
disposes of food vapors through a ventilator. 


Thisrange with others, both larger and smaller, using 
various combinations of fuel, is shown in our portfolio. 
Acopy will be sent you on request. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 
265-267 West 360° St. New York. N'Y. 





























CRANE FITTINGS 


FOR VACUUM-CLEANING 




















BUILD NOW 


OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR W-3.W!-son 




















The Bay Stater 


O this one thing: apply Bay State Brick 
and Cement Coating—then forget about 
walls of brick, concrete or stucco, 

“Bay State” is not just a temporary remedy, 
it is a sure cure. It gives a lasting pure 
white or delightful tint to walls—and makes 
them waterproof, too. 

The Bay State-Coated home is so bright and 
cheery you can find it in the dark. 

Our Book No. 17and a sample will be gladly 
sent to you. 

WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 

Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 
Phila. Office: Weightman Bldg. 

















DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 
experience. 
Send teday for Dingee * 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


68 years’ 
No matter where you live, we guarantee safe delivery. 
‘Guide to Rose Culture.’ 


Box 772, West Grove, Pa. 
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bird san d has devoted years of study to the soughirds, 
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Ey Beautify Your Grounds, By 
tien i Erecting Dodson Bird Houses 


5 They are not only attractive in appearance, but 
are unsurpassed for giving that touch of beauty 


without which no grounds are compl 


Dodson Bird Houses 


if put up now will be occupied this summer, a3 
all. of our song birds raise two broods of young 
each year and usually three, always peieeting 
a different site for the new nest. DODS' 
HOUSES win the birds as they are built by a bird 
lover who has spent a life time in attracting them 
around his own home. 


DODSON houses are built by a bird-lover who lives in 












in attracting them around — 
vee om the Xe A. birds. shee wij Pes. 
Order Now Byep Wise Sock and culesed bind plstuse wenthy 


their habits, 





Joseph H. Dodson TOs tanteoe p Pag Illinois 
yess, “echt Trap ranteed to your community of these quarrel- 
a pests. Price $7.00. 
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A Plea for the Continuance of 
Kitchen Economies 


(Continued from page 48) 


of use and scouring) you can quickly remove 
every particle. Turn all through the strainer 
which should hang over your sink, and next 
morning add the one-fourth or one-half a cup 
obtained to your breakfast muffin batter; a 
little of any cereal is an improvement to any 
muffin; you cannot go wrong! It is equally 
good in griddle cakes or added to your raised 
r ‘‘quick” bread. 

Save every crumb of breads, muffins, etc. 
Dry—but not brown—in a cool oven or “hot 
closet.”” Roll, or run through the meat chop- 
per, and store in glass jars. Dried beef or 
bacon tumblers make fine containers for clari- 
fied fats, dried crumbs, etc. These crumbs 
may be used for croquettes, escallops, pud- 
dings, fruit “‘Bettys,” etc., or may be added to 
all yeast or quick bread mixtures—first soak- 
ing them. They are also nice for thickening 
stewed tomato, soups, etc. 

All bits of parsley, and celery leaves should 
be saved. Dry them, crush to reduce, and 
store in wide-mouthed bottles or tumblers (as 
above) for winter use in soups, sauces, and 
made dishes. In the fall, buy your potatoes, 
onions, etc. (unless you are fortunate enough 
to be able to raise them) in bulk, if you have a 
place to keep them. Buy “small potatoes” 
for half of your winter supply, at a great reduc- 
tion in price, and use the little ones for chow- 
ders, fried, creamed, and mashed potato, and 
also to bake; they are delicious used in the 
latter manner and served by the spoonful. 
Be sure that they are taken out of the oven at 
the right minute! 


The Home Garden in July 


(Continued from page 35) 


planting, take careful account of stock in re- 
gard to a sufficient supply of vegetables for 
canning. Leaving economy and conservation 
entirely out of the question, and allowing for 
the increasingly improving conditions in 
regard to factory canning, there is always the 
greatest difference between the purchased 
tinned vegetables and those put up at home. 
A quick trip from the garden to the kettle is as 
much to the advantage of the vegetables to be 
canned as of those to be immediately eaten, 
especially in the case of peas and corn. If you 
find that poor planning or a failure in the case 
of certain crops causes a shortage, July is not 
too late to rectify the error or correct the hard 
luck. If you decide that you have not enough 
peas, corn, beets, beans or carrots to fill your 
jars, plant more in July. Early cauliflower, 
if started in the coldframe, should be heading 
the latter part of July. Tie the leaves to- 
gether with raffia as soon as the heads begin 
to form and keep down the cabbage worm. 
Experts differ in regard to the efficacy of 
watering the garden in summer, some claiming 
that it is better to depend entirely on cultiva- 
tion. We approve of giving our garden all 
the water possible (unless in a very wet sea- 
son), starting the hose in the late afternoon 
and early morning. A spading fork, stuck 
firmly into the ground and changed from 
place to place as wished, makes an excellent 
“holder,” both convenient and easily moved. 
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Farr’s Dutch Bulbs 


Hyacinth, Tulip and Narcissus bulbs are un- 
usually scarce this year; I consider myself singu- 
larly fortunate in obtaining a quantity which 
normally should be sufficient to replenish the 
stocks of my regular customers. But please re- 
member that while the quantity I have ordered 
should supply those who rely upon me 


Your Order Must Reach Me Before July 15 


otherwise the varieties you desire may be ex- 
hausted because someone else has tastes similar 
to yours. 


My Bulb Catalogue for 1919 


is ready for mailing and will be sent to my regular customers. 
If you do not receive one will you kindly notify me, so that 
the error may be corrected ? 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 




















Coal Chute 


Y - Protects the Home 
~Lessens Depreciation 


WITH a Majestic Coal Chute, the marring and 
defacing of foundation walls and soiling of 
paint on the home is impossible. The Majestic pro- 


tects the building just where the damage always 
occurs and there is no litter of premises from bounding coal 
lumps or coal dust. 


Arrange for a Majestic in 
Your Foundation 


The Majestic can easily be installed in any new home or 
at a small expense in one already built. 


When in use, the hopper comes out as shown. Not in use 
it sets flush with the foundation and a protected glass door 
serves splendid light to the basement. 


Locked automatically from the inside it is absolutely 
burglar-proof. Opened only from inside, by extended chain. 


The Majestic improves the looks of your foundation at 
the same time minimizing the depreciation of your home. 
Built extra durable of cast semi-steel and boiler plate. 

Send for catalogue 12B and name of nearest dealer. 

Working drawings furnished free. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


360 ERIE ST., HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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Kennilworth Inn 
Biltmore, N.C. 
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SEWEL-CLOl 


ANY large hotels 

and apartment ¢ 
houses have discarded 
the noisy flushing 
water closet. We have 
been able to show 
them how they could 
better serve their pub- 
lic by using the silent 
Si-wel-clo. 















The Si-wel-clo closet incorporates all 
the good mechanical features a water 


closet should have and adds that of 


extraordinary quiet operation. 







The Si-wel-clo is only one item of 
The Trenton Potteries Company 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 


“Tepeco” plumbing is beautiful, prac- 
tical and permanent. How permanent 
can only be realized after experience 
with other kinds. 


“Tepeco” plumbing is china or porce- 
lain, solid and substantial. Dirt does 
not readily cling to its glistening white 
surface, nor will that surface be worn 
away by scouring. With time, inferior 
materials will lose their sanitary value, 
dirt will adhere, the appearance be- 
come uninviting—the piece lose its 
usefulness. 


Insist that all your prumbing fixtures 
6 . . 
be of “Tepeco” ware. A wise invest- 
ment—a beautiful one. 
If you intend to build or renovate your 


bathroom be sure to write for our instruc- 
tive book, “Bathrooms of Character.” 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Walls finished with Cabot's Old Virginia White; roofs stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York. 


New and Beautiful Color -Schemes 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White, for the Walls 


A soft brilliant white that is as cool and clean as new whitewash, and as lasting as 

paint, but hasn’t the hard, opaque “painty’’ look. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains, for the Roof 

Rich moss-greens, tile-reds or dark grays that look like velvet, wear like the wood 
itself, and thoroughly preserve the shingles. . ' } 

The result is particularly harmonious and attractive, and is especially appropriate for 
the new and dignified style of country houses that the leading architects are now designing. | 
This combination is much cheaper than paint, in both material and labor, and it has so 
much more character and so much finer texture than paint that the artistic effect is 
beyond comparison. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send for samples on wood and name of nearest agent 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
129 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 

















RED GUM is “not red—nor at all gummy.” | | 


| IT IS **AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD,” BECAUSE OF ITS RICH BROWNS AND SATIN TEXTURE. ||| 
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ED GUM FOR FINE CABINET 
"S PRIDE AWOKE TO ITS OWN. 
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Mm Residence of Mr. E. C. Delafield, Riverdale-on-Hudwn, N. Y. 
Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Ash for Booklets. 


EUROPE WAS USING AMERICAN 
WORK YEARS BEFORE AMbRIOAS 
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BUTTON’S BIT 


THE STORY OF A DOG 
A Dog story for children and grown-ups. A 
touching tale of how a real live curly haired 
doggie did “‘ his bit”’ by sacrificing his beau- 
tiful white coat to make a pair of warm socks 
for asoldier. A booklet that if read to chil- 
dren awakens and stimulates an interest in 
dumb animals. Two editions. 
Booklet with ten illustrations, Postpaid 25c. 
Folded card with Picture and Story 
of Buttons, 10c. 
MRS. C. W. THOMPSON 

237 School Street Winter Hill, Mass. 
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In Quest of Tools for the Well- 
Equipped Kitchen 
(Continued from page 44) 


suggests, it is a closely entangled mass of metal 
shavings, the shavings being obtainable in 
varying sizes, which can be purchased by the 
package or in bulk by the pound. This ma- 
terial is of inestimable value as a remover of 
dirt, grease, burned material on iron, alu- 
minum, glass and tin, for removing paint or 
rust from woodwork or metal surfaces. 

The first cousin to steel wool is a mit which 
is pocket-shaped and fits over the hand. In 
its square mesh is woven a thread of metal, 
which gives it a scratchy surface, thereby 
making it usable wherever steel wool could 
find a place. 

The double pie tins illustrated in the left- 
hand corner offers a solution to the home- 
maker of her one crust pie trouble. Both 
upper and under tins are perforated; hence, 
when the paste is placed between the two 
tins, which then are held together by fasten- 
ings on the side, the pastry can be baked 
without shrinking or warping in any way. 
The use of such a contrivance but serves to 
offer as one more reason to make the home 
proud of the one who has used her forethought. 

The glass measuring-cup, sitting on the 
corner of the table, is an absolute necessity in 
every home. It should, by rights, have 
company, for we should allow no measure 
other than the standard one to be used in our 
home, if we are using present-day stand- 
ardized recipes. It makes but little difference 
whether the cups are of glass, aluminum or 
tin—they should be standard. This particu- 
lar one has a lip for pouring liquid; hence, it is 
particularly desirable. So very many times 
we hear ourselves saying, ‘‘But I followed the 
directions exactly, and yet my cake fell!” If 
the history of that cake was looked up, we 
would undoubtedly discover that grand- 
mother’s coffee cup was used for measuring 
the flour, and it was a great generous sized 
cup like all things in grandmother’s glorious 
day. We used a modern teaspoon and a 
modern recipe with the old-fashioned cup, 
and it is no wonder that as a result our cake 
was not a success, if we did not add an extra 
quantity of baking powder, to match the 
extra quantity of material that the cup held. 

When following recipes with our standard 
cup it is well to remember that this cup should 
always contain level measures of material not 
too solidly packed down. 

We who are “‘regular’”’ cooks need no egg- 
timers, but a sample of the many types which 
are on the market is illustrated here. However, 
if wee little Mary Ann wants to get her little 
breakfast, can we not make it a successful 
game for her by showing her just how long to 
boil her eggs to insure their being done per- 
fectly. When her first step has been successful 
and we can legitimately assure the young 
lady that eggs are very difficult to boil, perhaps 
she will be inspired to expand her efforts, and 
before we know it we may have a miniature 
little homemaker. It is almost as easy to 
use a toaster as it is an egg-timer—and with 
the glass of milk she has conquered the prin- 
ciples of ameal. What greater impetus would 
any of us need to climb to greater things? 

The inventiveness of the modern American 
mind is going to lead us to even more inter- 
esting useful, labor-saving and even inspira- 
tional tools. Let us keep on the watch for 
them and grow along with the world. 
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The Fundamentals of Interior 
Decoration 


(Continued from page 37) 


comfortable does not always mean slouching 
ease, but something more subtle. A com- 
fortable chair is not only one you can go to 
sleep in but one which, though stiff and 
straight, yet so well fits the proportions and 
lines of the human form that you can com- 
fortably stay awake in it, to work, or think. 

Some of the best old Italian and Spanish 
chairs, or the English and French models of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, were 
perfect examples of that latter type, and the 
art with which the old designers built their 
models has never been equaled ‘in our times. 
We may have surpassed them in making cer- 
tain types of upholstered chairs to lounge in, 
but they surpassed us in making every other 
kind but that one, from the point of view of 
comfort as well as of beauty of form, propor- 
tion, color, decorative outline and work- 
manship. 

They had a sense of consistency which so 
much of our modern furniture lacks, both in 
design and execution—and also in the com- 
bination and grouping of pieces. Comfort and 
consistency in this matter of furniture are 
relative terms, of course, as they are when 
applied, for instance, to our clothes, which 
likewise are designed for definite occasions 
and degrees of formality, and are governed by 
ideas of consistency much more strict because 
more obvious than in the case of our furniture. 

In the latter, we disregard the rule of con- 
sistency amazingly, carelessly putting diverse 
types together, and placing stately and dig- 
nified old pieces in the midst of others of far 
more humble character, to the detriment of all 
concerned. Fitness to purpose intended does 
not mean merely that a chair shall serve as a 
seat, a table as a place at which to eat, or a 
desk as a place to study or write upon; each 
piece must further clearly express the sort of 
room it happens to be chosen for, with at 
least the same consistent fundamental ideas 
that we show in choosing our clothes. 

This brings us to the vexed subject of antique 
furniture in general and of the modern copies 
of antiques in particular. Somany good books 
have been devoted to the special study of 
Antique, and Period Furniture, that it would 
be beside the mark here to go over the 
ground they have so well covered. We only 
want to call attention now to one side of the 
question that is usually not much touched 
upon, and that is, from the point of view of 
fitness to purpose intended, the problem of 
getting good copies of old models. 

Owing to the obvious difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of getting enough actual an- 
tiques for everybody, there grew up the 
enormous demand for copies of the old models 
and the flooding of the market with so-called 
“reproductions.”” We all know what horrors 
masquerade under that title, but we may not 
realize that the chief factor to blame in the 
case is the lack of imagination, or artistic ap- 
preciation in the average modern American 
manufacturer or workman, a lack which is 
made more baffling, almost hopeless to deal 
with, by a secretly, or openly, self-satisfied 
attitude on their part, and a rooted con- 
viction in the workman’s mind that his own 
knowledge and taste are thoroughly up-to- 
date and modern, and his skill and methods 
infinitely superior to the skill and methods of 
those who lived a century or two ago! 
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It’s Summer time all the time in this Kelsey Health Heated home of 
R.I. Neithercut, Bridgeport, Conn. Architect— J. W. Northrup. 
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Low Cost of Heating 


or hot water heat, but because it ventilates 
while it heats. 

Better, because while it heats and ventilates, 
it also automatically moistens the air to just 
the right healthful degree. 

It may cost you something to throw your 





" HERE’S it going to end, this going 
up of the price of coal?” 






It’s going to end by a lot of folks finding 
out why they burn so much. 







None of us can bring the price of coal down. 
But some of us can bring the amount of 









heat up. Bring it up, by bringing ourselves _ present heat out, but it surely will cost you 
to discard something good for something less in the end to have the Kelsey Health 
better. Heatin. Mayhap one of the things may be 






doctor bills. 


All of which prompts us to urge your sending 
for our booklet called, “‘Some Saving Sense 
on Heating.” 


HE Kewse 


WAR™ AIR GENERATOR 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The better thing, is the Kelsey Health Heat. 
It’s better, not alone because it has proven 
over and over again that it will give more 
heat from less coal than any furnace, steam, 








NEW YORK 
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BOSTON 
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HOTEL HAMILTON 


NEW YORK _ iviuugnnny 
“The Bouse of Sunshine” 


The latest addition to New York's 
ultra smart hotels (opened in De- 
cember) sSituated in the midtown 
motor crossways observing River- 
iwi! side Drive and Central Park sy 




















Illustrated brochure with room tariffs. Parents with 
children welcomed. Special menu and attention. 


16 Stories High. 
73rd Street West near 72nd Street Subway Express Station 
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The oldest and largest manufacturers of 
wrought steel hardware in the world 
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9000 pairs of 
Stanley Ball 
Bearing Butts 
areinconstant 
use in the new 
Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New 
York City. 


Stanley Ball 
Bearing Butt 
Wrought Steel 
No. BB239—4x4 


Ball bearings produce the same 
results in a butt that they do in 
any other article whose use pro- 
duces friction. They reduce 
wear to a minimum—and your 
doors always swing smoothly 
and noiselessly. 


The first cost of a Stanley Ball Bearing do their work quietly year after year— 
Butt is its last. They never have to though seldom noticed, they are per- 


be reset or replaced because their 


haps the most often used item of hard- 


ioints cannot be ground down. They ware in a building. 
Ask your architect— Send for booklet K. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


New York 


Chicago 


“Use Ball Bearing Butts for Permanence” 
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Ben FRANKLIN’S 
PIcTURE 


on a postage stamp has 
@ long been a reminder 
that “4 penny saved 


is @ penny earned.” 








at any 


Bank or Postoffii 
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let his picture remind 
you that 
$4.00 saved is 
$5.00 earned 
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One of our illustrations shows a model of an 
old Spanish chair, copied from the original 
by a European workman, trained in his native 
land under the old traditions, and we have 
another copy—of the older replica—by an 
average American workman of today, who 
neither felt nor understood the beauty of the 
model he was set to reproduce and who “im- 
proved” on it to suit his own ideas. Those 
subtle but fatal differences are much more 
apparent in the actual chairs than in the 
photograph. The legs are of thinner stock 
than in the original, as are the forward sup- 
ports of the arms; the whole chair is narrower 
at the front of the seat than at the back. 

The curves of the arms are noticeably unlike 
those of the model; they are flattened and de- 
void of the beauty of outline which the original 
possesses. The height of the seat from the 
floor is only about three-fourths of an inch 
greater than in the model, yet that is enough 
to change the whole proportions of the chair 
from beauty to ungainliness, besides making 
just the difference between comfort and dis- 
comfort in the practical sense, in the real mat- 
ter of fitness to purpose intended. The orig- 


‘inal chair was both comfortable and beautiful, 


as is the older skilful and sympathetic covy. 

And, last but not least, the marks of age : 
use, the characteristics so essential to * 
appearance of antique furniture, which pro; 
erly add charm and illusion even to reprodi 
tions of the antiques, when rightly applied, 
have in the case of the modern copy of this 
chair, been added without rhyme or reason, 
as if the worn edges, etc., were merely orna- 
ments, to be put on haphazard, and thei- use 
mysteriously counted on to give a so-called 
antique appearance, no matter how or where 
they were placed. 

This is the type of hypocrisy which is 
fatal to all the rules of harmony, and yet 
might easily be avoided by applying the test 
of real fitness to purpose intended——that 
simplest and at the same time most neglected 
of all the fundamental principles, of Intericr . 
Decoration at least, if not of the whole of life! 

In the beginning of this chapter, we spoke 
of using that test for great things as weil as 
small, and one might wonder what “rule” 
could be so general as to apply to the Leagu 
of Nations and likewise to harmony in interic 
decorations! We can best answer that by 
quoting from an article, ““A Green Hill Far 
Away,” in the April number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, by John Galsworthy. In that he 
speaks of war and peace, and ends his essay thus: 

“‘There has never been anything to preve: t 
the millennium except the nature of the huma: 
being. There are not enough lovers of beaut) 
among men. It all comes back to that. Ni 
enough who want the green hill far away 
who naturally hate disharmony, and the gree 
ugliness, restlessness, cruelty, which are it 
parents and its children. 

“Will there ever be more lovers of beaut) 
in proportion to those who are indifferent 
beauty? Who shall answer that questio! 
And yet on the answer depends peace.” 

This exposition of the case for Beauty, and 
her sister Peace, applies so perfectly to all tha 
is wrong with the world (all of which might be 
made right if only mankind in the mass cul- 
tivated its sense of the sublime) that we can 
leave our subject there and trust that more 
and more Americans will learn to want the 
“green hill far away,” every step of the road 
toward which goal is a fuller understanding 
and appreciation of harmony! 








